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PREFACE. 



The Lectures in tlus Volume have not formed a 
consecutive series; but have been delivered at intervals, 
during the last ten years, among Congregations in 
different places, with which their Author has been 
more or less intimately connected. They will be 
found, however, to carry out a particular train of 
thought, in reference to that book of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, whose subject and object they were 
intended to unfold and enforce. The views of both 
which they indicate may, perhaps, be less usual than 
distinct. The Preacher is anxious only that by 
thoughtful persons they may be esteemed correct. 

The general notion, probably, is, that the patriarch 
Job was an individual of exalted piety, one who was 
grievously afflicted, who bore his trials remarkably 
well, and who, inasmuch as he did not '^ faint in the 
day of adversity," was, by the favour of the Highest, 
restored at length to his former prosperity. This view 
appears to the Writer to be a defective one, however 
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extensively it may prevail. It is true but not the 
wtole truth. The Patriarch deserves more from us 
than to be regarded as one good man out of the many 
severely discijolined by Divine Providence, the features 
of whose lives, as those of his, the Spirit of Inspiration 
hath not seen fit to hand down. Job is a public 
character ; as much so as either of the others with 
whom the prophet Ezekiel associates his name. He 
is the landmark of an era. His history is world-wide 
property. We may believe, that he was raised up by 
Almighty foresight, to subserve a special purpose, and 
to convey certain lessons, to the men of his time, and 
to the men of all time, as surely as was Noah or 
Daniel, Moses or Elijah. And in order to identify 
such purpose, and indemnify such lessons, we must 
incline to the opinion, that the days of Job were cast 
nearer to the maturity than to the infancy of the 
Jewish nation. Thousands of the sons and daughters 
of Adam had indeed been hapless and hopeless, but 
for ^the Morals of the Book of Job.' The way in 
which men speak of the Patriarch, and claim a family 
likeness to him, on their own behalf, and on that of 
their suffering neighbours, is full proof of the large 
and lasting interest mankind feel in his reverses and 
restorations. Some Saints look well only when looked 
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at through stained glass ; and others seem to lose all 
their devotion if they happen to mislay their Prayer 
Book. Some good people so measure their words, 
that they appear scarcely ever to speak their minds ; 
and others are as choice in their phi'aseology before 
God, as though they were always on the point of 
"flattering Him with their mouth". Not so with Job. 
In church and out of church, in town and in village, 
in shops and in smithies, — wheresoever introduced to 
our notice, the Patriarch looks the same. Men talk 
about Job, his afflictions, his comforters, to this day, as 
they do of few if any of the Worthies of Scripture 
beside. In the palace he is not treated as an intruder ; 
and even in the work-house he is not regarded as an^ 
impossible inmate. They are sure that the Patriarch 
uttered what he meant ; and they hear him speak bold 
words in the presence of his Maker, expressive of 
many a thought of their own, which had he not spoken, 
and been held guiltless in speaking, they had been 
afraid to use. Job is the brother of all the afflicted, 
and a son of God in all his afflictions. The controversy 
between him and his friends, which the book unfolds, 
is perpetuated with but slight modification, to the 
present hour : and the line of argument so pertina- 
. ciously adhered to by the latter, may meet us at many 
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a difficult corner, or steep precipice of life, any day of 
the year, or hour of the day. 

Teradventure, the unfavourablcness of our present 
chapter and verse division of the Bible is no where 
more apparent than in this book. From its outward 
structure, a superficial observer might conclude it to 
be a long poem in blank verse ; or one more superfi- 
cial, unable to detect the poetry of the Old Testament, 
a collection of apophthegms. The Book of Proverbs 
and it have very much of an external resemblance. 
Magnificent poetry there is in the Book of Job ; but 
we may miss the intention of the record if we regard it 
but as a poem ; and there are here wise sayings ; but it 
is not, of course, wholly proverbial. Unless the reader 
be content to discard the chapters and verses, and 
study the book by paragraphs, it will indeed be 
difficult for him to understand it. The first two 
chapters contain the account of the Patriarch's previous 
condition, and his reverses ; the third his reflections on 
the evils that had befallen him : the three form the 
introduction. In the fourth begins the controversy, 
which Eliphaz the Temanite takes up, to the end of 
the fifth. In chapters six and seven Job replies. 
Bildad the Shuhite argues on the same side as Eliphaz, 
in the eighth. Job replies in the ninth and tenth. 
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Zophar argues against him in the eleventh : and Job 
defends himself from the twelfth to the fourteenth. 
Speaking of the book as a living drama, these fourteen 
chapters may be said to complete its first act. Eliphaz 
begins the second in the fifteenth chapter. Job replies 
again in the sixteenth and seventeenth. Bildad speaks 
in the eighteenth. Job replies in the nineteenth. 
Zophar interposes in the twentieth. Job answers 
further in the twenty-first. In these twenty-one 
chapters, each of the friends, in the same order, has 
spoken twice ; and Job has replied to each twice. In 
the twenty-second chapter begins a scene in which 
Zophar does not appear. Regarding it as a trial, 
Zophar might be taken for a junior counsel, who leaves 
the pleadings, after having spoken speciously in the 
eleventh chapter, and bitterly in the twentieth, in the 
hands of the other two. Eliphaz speaks again in the 
twenty-second chapter. Job replies in the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth. Bildad adds a few words in 
the twenty-fifth: and Job answers from the twenty-sixth 
chapter to the end of the thirty-first. In the thirty- 
second chapter, appears a new personage, Elihu ; who is 
as indignant towards Job as are the three friends ; and 
much more out of temper with the three friends than 
was Job ; because they were unable to overthrow the 
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Patriarch's defence, and had ceased to answer though 
not to condemn him : Elihu having the honesty to 
admit, that as they condemned they ought to have 
rejoined. His speech lasts from the sixth verse of the 
thirty-second chapter to the end of the thirty-seventh.* 
From the beginning of the thirty-eighth chapter to 
the end of the forty-first God gives judgment upon 
the controversy. In the first six verses of the forty- 
second chapter the Patriarch justifies the Almighty : 
and from the seventh verse to the end of the book 
we have the sequel of the history. 



* Whether we are to attach much weight or not to the opinion of 
some Hebrew Scholars, who doubt the genuineness of this speech of 
Elihu's, it may be said, that both the character of the speaker and his 
utterances are very congruous with what we might expect, and with 
the design of the record. Throughout, the world was against Job, 
and Job against the world : and the world was wrong. 
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HYPOCRISY, CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS. 



** But 'put forth Thine hand now, and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curse Thee to Thy face y— Job i, 11. 



If the existence of the patriarch Job had not 
been recognised by a Prophet of the Old Testament, 
and though his cardinal virtue had not been held 
forth as an example by an Apostle of the New, — 
surely, there is no book we can be under less 
temptation, or which can aflford us less excuse, to 
regard as a myth or a parable, than the one bearing 
his name. Than the history of Job, beginning at 
the point at which the Sacred Narrative taketh it 
up, whatever may have preceded, there need not 
be one more natural, or less exaggerated in its 
details, in the world. It is a history which will 
have its repetitions so long as the world lasts. 
The chai'acters brought together, the Divine, the 
Satanic, the Human, are such as usually assemble, 
in the mo^t promiscuous manner possible, if some 
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extraordinary calamity overtake some poor heir of 
flesh " bom unto trouble as the sparks fly upward ", 
as we all are ; while the more trouble many of us 
escape, the less, perhaps, not the more have we to 
be thankful for. First, here is the God and Father 
of the afflicted child, regulating the heat of His 
furnace, according to the worth of the moral ore 
which is to be tested ; and ' tempering the wind to 
the lamb of His flock so closely shorn \(*) Then, 
here is "the accuser of the brethren", trying to 
make head against the sufierer, and to dispossess 
him of his already weakened hold of Almighty power. 
So it is, that wherever there is a sick bed, or a 
calamitous dispensation, God and our great enemy 
are in conflict together over a soul. Then, here are 
the three friends, with their solemn suspicions, and 
oracular expostulations, and pharisaical counsels, 
* bearing the misfortunes of their neighbour with 
such admirable tranquillity. '(^J AH these incidents in 
the history are true to the Ufe, and will be true 
hereto, so long as a son or daughter of sorrow liveth 
upon the earth. During the calamities of every one 
of us, God is with us, true to his character, as here 
manifested ; and the enemy of God is with us, true 
to his ; and certain of our fellow creatures, of the 
sort here described, whose turn may come next, 
hastening to enter into their brothers presence in 
(a) Lawrence Sterne. (6) Sterne. 
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the Jay of his calamity, replenished with notions of 
their own prudence, skill, and foresight, are all but 
sure to be with us, true to their's. 

We usually discourse to you from the Word of 
God, as uttered either by Himself, or by the lips 
of one or other of His messengers or servants. 
Our text to-day, however, is made up of the words 
of Satan : but they come to us with the same 
authority as though they had not been his. They 
are set down for a purpose ; and they are intended 
to convey to us a lesson, as well as aught that God 
said, or aught that is reported to have been said by 
Ehphaz, Bildad, or Zophar. Let it be our business 
now, to ascertain the point of the instruction here 
involved. The part taken by the great adversary in 
this transaction, may, peradventure, in relation to 
some among us, be invested with admonition as 
salutary as it is solemn. 

The patriarch Job is presented to us in the 
opening of the book, as put upon trial : his judge, 
God ; his accuser, Satan ; the counsel for the 
prosecution, or if you will, his jury, the three 
friends ; and the evidence, his actual or assumed 
deportment under his afflictive visitation. The jury, 
it must be confessed, instead of weighing the 
evidence fairly, or abid^ing by the directions of the 
Judge, sided with the accuser, and condemned the 
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accused ; — though, upon a subsequent hearing of 
the case, they had to reconsider their decision, and 
to withdraw their verdict. The charge brought by 
Satan against Job, was, that he was not a dis- 
interested servant of the Most High ; that notwith- 
standing his professions of himself, or God's opinion 
of him, he was not free from hypocrisy in God s 
service. " Doth Job ", he asked, " fear God for 
nought ?"Q The position was not to be allowed. 
The enemy must direct all his energy to disprove it. 
A charge of this nature, was thus, in the instance 
of Job, by common consent a Gentile, levelled by 
the arch adversary against the whole of those chosen 
people of God, who, probably, about this time, were 
rising to preeminence in the earth. It was as 
much as to say, * Thou wilt not have much more 
service from that people than from this Idumean, 
except Thou repay them with promises of temporal 
good things.' If asked how he could substantiate 
his charge against this "perfect and upright man,", 
as his Judge had declared him to be, Satan's answer 
was ready : it was in substance this, — * Would'st 
Thou, God, see whether Job serveth Thee for 
nought, try him by giving him nought for serving 
Thee. Take away what he hath had while in Thy 
service ; and then see how he will serve Thee. His 
piety hath hitherto consorted with ease and pros- 
(c) V. 9. 
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perity ; with station and respectability ; reverse this, 
and then what wilt Thou receive at his hands? Or, 
if Thou see fit to -afflict him, he may bear a certain 
measure of Thy chastisements ; but alas for his 
rehgion, if Thou afflict him beyond that measure ! 
*' Hast Thou not made an hedge about him, and 
about his house, and about all that he hath on every 
side ?"(^) But lot that hedge be broken down, — and 
let that heritage be laid waste, — and then how will 
it fare with his " integrity " before Thee ? " Thou 
hast blessed the work of his hands, and his substance 
is increased in the land. But put forth Thine hand 
now, and touch all that he hath, and he will curse 
Thee to Thy face."' So far, therefore, the plaintifi"s 
case in this action. 

We know from the narrative, that as Satan had 
said, so unto Job was it done. The hedge Satan 
had spoken of was broken down ; the heritage was 
destroyed : of all that the Patriarch had nothing was 
left. Messenger after messenger arrived to apprise 
him of the calamities which had fallen upon him 
and his, in a single day, as if without measure or 
end. But so f^r from cursing God, as his accuser 
had predicted, we find him humbling himself in the 
dust, worshipping the Lord, and chanting as the 
epilogue to the sad drama of his misfortunes, 
language which forms an appropriate funeral dirge 

(d) V. 10. 
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for us all, — ** Naked came I out of my mother's 
womb, and naked shall I return thither : the I^ord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord."(*) 

We learn from the next chapter, that the accuser 
returned to his attack. His evidence in proof of 
the Patriarch s hypocrisy and self interested devotion, 
having failed, he brings forward a second count in 
the indictment. It is as if he had said on this 
second occasion, — 'Job, I repeat, will endure affliction 
only to a certain amount; but that amount we have 
not yet reached. Thou, God, hast " touched all 
that he hath," and he has borne his deprivation 
better than I predicted : but try him a httle further. 
" All that a man hath will he give for his life." Put 
his existence in peril ; and he will not scruple to 
deny Thee to save it. " Put forth Thine hand now, 
and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse 
Thee to Thy face." '(') This was the last desperate 
stroke of Satanic policy. Diabolical consistency 
could not yield its point; else the adversary must 
have suspected that this attempt on the Patriarch's 
integrity would come to nought like the other. If 
the former had failed, the latter was still less likely 
to succeed. Most men would, had they the choice, 
prefer loss of health, perhaps, to utter loss of 
property ; or would endure the one loss better than 

(e) V. 21. (1) See end of Book. 
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the other. Job liad patiently put up with the more 
grievous loss of the two; which his accuser must 
have known to be so, or he had not first proposed 
it for his trial ; and by his endurance of this de- 
privation was he prepared to sustain both.(^) 

As the tempter had desired, so was he permitted 
to do to the Lord's servant ; and he suborned the 
Patriarch's wife to second his temptations to Job's 
apostacy. * He left ', as we commonly say, * no 
stone unturned' to accomplish his end. "So", 
adds the narrator, " went Satan forth from the 
presence of the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils 
from the sole of his foot unto his crown. "(*) He 
visited him, as he was allowed to do, with disease, 
within a hair's breadth of his life ; which the Lord 
was determined to spare for His own purposes and 
for the glory of His own name. The trial, however, 
failed, as the other had done, to shake the Patri- 
arch's allegiance. He did not curse God. He " still 
retained his integrity". In all that he suffered, 
** he sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. "(«^) 

We have spoken of Job as thus put upon his 
trial. He had an unscrupulous accuser ; and as the 
subsequent portion of the narrative sheweth, most 
prejudiced assessors. Still, he passed through the 
ordeal devised for him, unscathed. He was honourably 
(f) Ch. 2. V. 7. {g) Ch. 1. v. 22. 
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acquitted of the base charges of hypocrisy and self 
interested service, laid at his door by the adversaiy. 
He was proved to be, what God had pronounced tliat 
he was, " a perfect" i.e., a sincere, " and an upright 
man, one that feared God," because God was worthy 
of his fear, "and eschewed evir',(^) because it was 
evil. It might have been otherwise : the Patriarch 
might have failed in the trial, as thousands might, 
though he did not; or as many have. If we suppose 
that the case of Job is presented to us as one 
involving a general issue of the like character, we 
sadly mistake its lesson. It is intended to admonish 
us, not to inspire us with false confidence. Job did 
not fail in his probation ; we repeat, he might have 
failed. The trial he had to pass through was such 
as but one here and there could have endured. Do 
we think we could have endured it? or that we 
could now endure it ? Nothing hindereth but that 
we may be brought into it ere we die. Not to speak 
of its degree, could we pass, as Job did, through a 
probation similar in kind ? Would or would not a 
change of circumstances alter our principles, or 
change the rehgious aspect of our lives ? These are 
the questions which should be suggested to us by 
the Patriarch's history. BeUeve us, dear children of 
God, it is easy to thank the Author of all our mercies 
after a full meal ; and as easy to talk as some do of 

(h) Ch. 1. V. 8. 
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the souls being clothed in the righteousness of 
Christ, while the body is clad in silk and velvet ; 
and as easy to ofier up our prayers and praises unto 
the Lord, when we have comfortable boudoirs in 
which to offer them. But, how, if these appliances 
of our piety were to be reversed ? "So long as we 
do well unto ourselves," we may speak as much good 
of God as men may speak of us : — but were God 
to " put forth His hand, and touch all that we have," 
so that we had to part with our comforts, and resign 
our respectability, and descend from our stations in 
society, — should we then bless God, as Job did, or 
forego our allegiance to God, as Satan had predicted 
he would do ? It might be the latter with us, 
though it were the former with him ; even as it 
might have been the latter with him, though it 
might be the former with us. Do you say, ' We 
had rather the experiment in our case should not 
be tried'? If so, is it not too probable you could 
not abide the trial ? Multitudes, we are persuaded, 
would not, devout as they appear; and you, for 
aught we know, or as your confession would indicate, 
may be of the number. Doubtless, it would be the 
worst thing that could happen to many, whom their 
fellow creatures may all but canonize, if such ca- 
lamities were to befall them as befell Job. Such a 
visitation of God, would, it is to be feared, scatter 
their religious pretensions to the four winds. 

B 
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Now, there are too kinds of hypocrisy in the 
world: conscious hypocrisy, and unconscious. Of 
conscious hypocrisy, it is not our intention to speak, 
nor of this, would we wish you to understand, that 
we have hitherto spoken. We would fain beUeve 
that deliberate hypocrisy is as rare as dehberate 
atheism. We do not think that it was with con- 
scious hypocrisy that Satan intended to charge God's 
servant Job, or with knowingly serving the Lord for 
what he could gain by it. Had he been guilty of 
this, his probation must have made it manifest. It 
was a more latent hypocrisy the tempter wished to 
detect. The accusation of the adversary had re- 
ference to unconscious hypocrisy; and this is not so 
rare in the world. The insinuation against the 
Patriarch was, that there was a measure of hypocrisy 
in him unknown to his own soul ; — that there was 
some self-interest at the root of his service of which 
he was not aware ; — that he was not so honest as 
he thought himself, or as others thought him ; and 
that his affliction would elicit these facts against 
him. We say, again, it might have done so ; but 
it did not: and Job was proved to be free from 
hypocrisy of any kind, — as free from unintentional 
hypocrisy as from deliberate. 

The account sometimes given of mankind, is, that 
they are not so bad as they seem. We have no 
doubt, that to a certain extent, and as to particular 
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relationships, the apology is correct. It is very 
proper, we should all believe and believe always, that 
there is much more sincerity, goodness, and charity, 
in the world, than hath come or ever will come 
under our observation ; or than we, in our sceptical, 
low-spirited, or ill-natured moments, are disposed to 
give the world credit for : — and that the overplus of 
such virtues is to be met with, not merely with 
persons of this party, or that profession, or our own 
way of thinking, — but in all manner of strange men, 
odd corners, and unlikely places, in the earth. 
Mankind are not so bad as they seem. " This 
witness is true." Thanks be to God not to us. 
But true as this is, it is true, to&, that to some 
extent, and as to other relations, men are not so 
good as they seem : — that there is not a little un- 
conscious hypocrisy in the world ; that the characters 
of men depend, more than they are disposed to 
acknowledge, upon their circumstances ; that many 
of us would not be so good as we are, were our 
positions in life worse ; as we may conclude from 
the case of many whose positions in life are worse ; 
till we descend to the conditions of the homeless, 
the hungry, tho destitute, and the miserable, and 
behold what the majority of them are. We ought 
to have examined ourselves very narrowly, and be 
well assured of our spiritual estate, ere we think, 
still less affirm, that we should not be the same as 



they, did we by some Providential reverse, change 
places with them. Such a change did occur to Job. 
From a position higher than any of us, perhaps, 
occupy, — for he was ** the greatest of all the men 
of the east " Q — was he cast down to the ground ; 
but his faith and patience remained steadfast to 
the end. So might it be in a similar case with 
us: but we do well to remember that so might it 
not be. That where the Patriarch blessed we 
might indeed curse ; — as the critics remind us, that 
the word so rendered is not incapable of this double 
construction. 

Ye must see, then, my dear hearers, that this 
unconscious hypocrisy, against which we put you on 
your guard, is no imaginary evil. It is one to which 
we are all Uable : and the more so if we flatter 
ourselves that we are beyond its reach. If we blind 
our eyes to the truth that we may not be so good 
as others take us to be, — that some self-interest 
may lurk under our religious profession of which we 
are not aware, — we do our utmost to make even 
actual hypocrisy possible. By so much as we should 
not be so good as we are, did our circumstances 
change, is it possible we may be h}'pocritical now. 
If a minister of Jesus Christ be more pious and 
more devout than he would be were he not one, so 
far is he a hypocrite. Or, if any of us make more 
(0 Ch. 1. V. 3. 
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show of religion, and devotedness to God, in our 
present stations than we should do in others, so far 
are we hypocrites. Or, if "in the day of adversity" 
we should throw oflF the " form of godliness " we 
wear '* in the day of prosperity", so far are we hypo- 
crites. Only so far as we keep our dangers from 
unconscious hypocrisy in view, do we prevent its 
becoming conscious; or, at least so far cherished as 
to be chargeable against us for deliberate. Our 
dangers from this unconscious hypocrisy are im- 
minent. The world is too full of these hypocrites : 
patient to a degree having nothing to bear ; full of 
thanksgiving without a single vexation ; and asking 
God for their daily bread twice a day, having '* much 
goods laid up for many years ". 

Greatness of soul, dear brethren, is manifested by 
superiority to circumstances. Of this the Patriarch 
affordeth us a noble example. He was the same 
all through, awful as were the reverses he met with. 
We may be sure, that the rehgion of circumstance, 
of station, of respectable society, of professional 
avocation, is not the rehgion to stand by us in the 
day of adversity, or to support us in the night of 
affliction : — neither will self-righteousness deliver us 
from death, or sustain us in the day of judgment. 
If there be any terrestrial consideration, of ease, 
comfort, position, or companionship, urging us to 
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higher religious professions than we should make, 
were that consideration withdrawn, — we are not 
"fearing God for nought**; and in the hour of trial 
our piety will fail us. For the simple and srocere 
the history of the Patriarch is full of encouragement. 
They would pass through an ordeal as fiery as was 
his with the same confidence as he. But, if there 
be in us any hypocrisy or self seeking, it is as 
full of warning. It is but too probable that if our 
time of probation arrived, we should *• curse God 
and die." 
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A DEATH WISH. 



*' /4ft er this opened Job his mouthy and cursed his day,*^ (^)- 
Job Hi. 1. 



'Extremes meet', saith the proverb. What an 
awful meeting of and a meeting of awful extremes 
is here! Here is a child of God using the same 
language as hath been and will be used by the 
** sons of perdition " ! Holy Job saying what cast- 
off Ahab or reprobate Judas might have said ! One 
of the best of men joining affinity with some of the 
worst ; and crying out in the bitterness of his soul, 
" Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in which it was said, There is a man child 
conceived." (*) You may be ready to say, * Job must 
have been as wicked as his three friends go on to 
represent him to be, thus to have wished himself 
dead.' Not so fast. You may never have wished 
yourself dead, yet you may be wicked. The marvel 
(a) V. 3. 
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is not that even thousands of the partakers of 
humanity should wish even before they depart hence, 
not to direct our thoughts to them after their 
departure, they had " never been born " ; that the 
guilt-laden, the neither good nor ill, the weary of 
life from ignorance how to employ its precious 
moments, should wish they had never been, or 
might speedily cease to be ; — there are few suicides 
seeing there is so much sin ; — but it is that some 
of the sainthest, (for Job is not the only instance 
in Holy Writ,) should agree with some of the vilest, 
in, as it is here expressed, " cursing their day." If 
the saintly cannot be thankful for their existence, 
who can be ? 

But this meeting of extremes, where opposite 
characters come to the same point, and take the 
same view of the ground they have traversed, must 
needs be from diflferent directions, and diverse posts 
of observation. The reprobate and the justified 
may both arrive at this agreement. Prospect may 
urge the one ; retrospect the other. But in the 
journeyings of both, multitudes may have been left 
in the way who will stop short of the same goal. 
" Job cursed his day " ; so doubtless did Judas : but 
multitudes neither as Job nor as Judas may have 
cursed their's. They may never have had a wish 
that they had not been born. Shall we call these 
happy ? Alas ! we know not, in this world, who are 
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happy or who miserable. This is one of the secrets 
for judgment and eternity to disclose. "Now", 
saith the prophet Malachi, " we call the proud 
happy ;"(^) yet these be they whom God resisteth. 
While multitudes may never have cursed the day of 
their birth, of many it might be asked. Why have ye 
been born at al], so far as any purpose is concerned 
for which ye seem to live ? Who would have felt 
the want of ye had ye never been ? Who would 
miss ye did ye cease to be ? 

From a strange book like the book of Job we 
ought not to be blamed for strange discourses. The 
Patriarch's trial was not yet concluded ; the case had 
been stated, but the pleadings had not been gone 
into. Here we have the first paroxysm of grief at 
his afflictions. He cursed not God, but his day. 
The first thought dictated by the subject already 
hinted at is this ; that the present hfe is not that 
valuable consideration it is frequently taken to be, 
when some of the best of men no less than some of 
the worst have grown weary of it before its con- 
clusion ; and cried out with the Patriarch elsewhere, 
" I loathe it ; I would not live alway ". (") The 
simple question, What is life? is more easily asked 
thxin answered. How many different replies might 
it receive from as many quarters ! Nought that can 
(h) Ch. 3. V. 15. (c) Ch. 7. v. 16. 
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be named, assumeth in the eyes of persons variously 
circumstanced, such contrary aspects as hfe. Tell 
us not that this life is the same object, it matters 
not who looketh at it, or from what post of obser- 
vation it is beholden. To look at this life with our 
own eyes is not the same as looking at it ,with the 
eyes of other men. To view it from age is not like 
viewing it from youth : nor can the retrospect from 
the threshold of glory be the same as that from the 
last stage on the road to ruin. 

Ask the sons and daughters of prosperity, What 
is there so desirable, so valuable in life ? They will 
probably be astonished at your enquiry. They might 
be inchned to answer. Life itself, the mere pleasure 
of living is most desirable, all valuable. The way 
in which they speak of life sheweth that they are 
not insincere in the notion, that the sensation of 
being alive, situated as they are, viewing existence 
from their post of observation, is a great good. 
Hear them talk of * high Ufe ', * fashionable life ', 
* refined life ', * elegant life', ' gay hfe ', * a town life ', 
' a country Ufe ', * a fast life \ * a free Ufe ', * an easy 
life.' All these phrases signify much the same 
thing. The one kind of life partakes of all. But 
the addition of the adjectives and expletives is a 
deserved homage to that possession which is so 
covetable, though unadorned with any of them. 
The hke phraseology in praise of being alive is 
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adopted in all departments, by the low down, by 
the high up in society. A boy's commendation is, 
that *he gets his own living'; that of a girl, that 
she has been ' brought out ', i. e. into life ; into some 
of the sorts of life before mentioned, or all of them 
together. Nay, the congratulation most formally 
offered even to the pastor of the flock of God, 
turns upon his having received, what in his case, 
too, as it hath been remarked, is fehcitously called 
* a living.' Though a minister of Jesus Christ 
seldom appear at Court, in consequence of his 
success in converting souls to the King of Kings, 
or subduing the disobedient to the Lord of Lords, 
he often gains an introduction thither, * on his 
presentation to the living of such and such a place.' 
So desirable, so valuable is life. Such a privilege is 
it reckoned to be alive. He who cannot get his 
living is despised, though he may labour, and be 
defrauded of it ; and by the law begging is a crime 1 
And all this in the face of the exclamation of the 
Patriarch, echoed by multitudes upon earth, and by 
multitudes more, it is to be feared, who have left the 
earth, " Let the day perish wherein I was bom ". 

There must be a mistake here ; that life should 
by the children of prosperity be thought so much 
of. It cannot be right to make life its own end : to 
delight in living for the sake of living. It would be 
wrong in an angel to make his life its own end ; to 
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love himself for being an angel : how much more for 
**man that is a worm, and the son of man, whi^h is 
a worm"!(*^) It is awfully to mistake life to suppose 
we live for the pleasure of living. Had it been so, 
the Creator had made every one's life pleasurable. 
It is the same with the possessions of life ; wealth, 
for example. A man may say, ' Why should not I 
spend all my money upon myself?' We reply, No. 
If the Almighty had intended one wealthy man to 
do so. He had made all men equally wealthy. Had 
He intended selfishness to be the law of the world, 
(a supposition simply impossible,) He would have 
ordered the circumstances of the world agreeably to 
that law. There is but one existence that can be its 
own end, — that of God the self-existent. To assert 
this of any other being is to make it self-existent ; 
to deify it. 

It is not impossible to conceive of a state in 
which the delight of life should consist in the act of 
living ; in the persuasion of being alive. This is 
the idea which evidently pervades the minds of the 
Sacred Writers, when they refer to the future ' con- 
summation and bliss ' of the just, or to that present 
spiritual condition of their's which is the preparatory 
thereto. It is spoken of every where in Scripture, 
under that one term " life ; eternal hfe ; everlasting 
life"; as if every possible good the God of love 

(d) Ch. 25, V. 6. 
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could bestow upon redeemed mankind, in His in- 
visible kingdom, were included in the idea of their 
hving, or being alive; i. e,, with that peculiar life 
originating in regeneration, and perfected in 
resurrection. Doubtless, this may well be the idea 
of * the life of the world to come ' ; — life enjoyed 
so near unto God the Fountain of life may well be 
taken for its own end, as God's life is. Yet, none 
but the celestial life which is one with the ceaseless 
activities of love can be so taken. For a sinful 
being, in a sinful world, to make the pleasure of 
living the end of life, the dehght of life the sensation 
of being ahve, is indeed one of the most fatal of all 
perversions of our transitory suflferance below. 

But while those there be, few or many of the 
children of prosperity, who thus mistake the end 
of life, the world in which they Hve is in a great 
measure answerable for their mistake. They talk 
as they do because the world long before talked in 
the same way. The world took the same view of 
life they take long' before they imbibed it. Through 
the world's influence did they embrace it. We 
need not tell you that the world hath a very high 
opinion of its properties and performances. The 
collective individuality of the world, so to call it, as 
a transient beholder must be aware, is a very con- 
ceited, supercilious, self-satisfied, pretentious, over- 
bearing personage. And these its characteristics 
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doth it seek to impress upon its inhabitants. Too 
well doth it succeed. \Yere not the vanity of some 
of its pupils ridiculous it \iould be insufierable. 
The world, by its carriage towards those bom into, 
it, if not by its language, instrucleth them on this 
wise, — that * they ought to think it some honour to 
have been so born; that an introduction to the 
world after they grow up, especially under favourable 
auspices, is no sHght privilege ; that they take heed 
how they behave themselves; that if they do not 
go with the world, if they do not take it as they find 
it, the world will be apt to turn upon them, and 
resent any insult ofiered to its majesty." Accordingly, 
it reminds them of ' the vast resources it hath at its 
disposal; of the necessaries, the luxuries, the ac- 
commodations, the superfluities, the conveniences, 
the elegancies, with which it abounds ; that each 
person, at his entrance into life, freely inherits much 
of the grandeur which hath descended from the 
world's past generations; that he is at liberty to 
feast his eyes, gratis, upon a multiplicity of noble 
and beautiful objects, — palaces, mansions, terraces, 
squares, exhibitions, paintings, statuary, edifices, 
banks, markets, exchanges, theatres, canals, equip- 
ages, shipping, from which the world hath derived 
its reputation : — and, that as for further gratifi- 
cation, money can do or acquire all things. If 
a man have been born wealthy, it is so much the 
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better ; if not, numerous avenues are open by which 
he may become so. And that if he set about making 
wealth in the world's way, the world for its own sake, 
if not for his, will assist hira in his pursuit.' In 
short, the world's doctrine is, that living is the end 
of life ; and death one of the worst things that can 
befall the living. 

But a second thought to which the subject giveth 
rise, is, that life must be differently viewed by 
different persons to account for this diversity of 
judgment respecting it; — that in contrast with those 
of whom we have been speaking, there should be 
others, beginning with Job, who " curse their day", 
and are sorry they were born. We have been 
speaking of the sons and daughters of prosperity : — 
what are we to say of the children of adversity? 
Of those with 'whom living is the end of life : — what 
of those who know not what it is to live, being 
scarcely able to exist? Of those with whom the 
pleasure of existence is to be alive : — what of those, 
who, perhaps, have scarcely had a day's pleasure since 
they existed ? whose lives are one prolonged bitter- 
ness ; a long drawn sigh ; a continuous groan ? Of 
those who can choose the mode of Ufe they prefer,^ 
or, if they please, interchange it with all modes : — 
what of those whose life is one dreary monotony, 
burdensome, taskful, gloomy, deathly? Of those 
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born to wealth, or who have made themselves 
wealthy: — what of those born to no heritage but 
poverty, and whom the world hath not favoured to 
get riches ; who are willing to labour, yet can 
scarcely procure woik, and when they do work are 
defrauded in their hire ? Can life make the same 
impression upon the hearts of them to whose senses 
it presents itself under such different aspects ? Can 
life be the same life, the world the same world, to 
those that labour hard, and hard economise, yet find 
it diificult to obey the precept, " Owe no man any 
thing," as to those whose riches are so abundant 
that they are perplexed to invent methods of 
spending them ? Can life be the same to the sick 
as to the healthy ? to the sad as to the merry ? to 
the persecuted as to the petted ? to those to whom 
tears are poetry, as to those whose days are brooded 
over by their pent up shower ? no : — the very 
Sun in the firmament, the very flowers of the 
field, are not the same Sun, the same flowers to 
both. 

We doubt not, for a moment, that while there are 
numbers of our kind, who, with Job, or with Judas, 
have " cursed their day ", as there will be, — there are 
numbers too, over whose spirits the withering wish 
that ** the day might have perished wherein they 
were born," hath never passed. Such persons may 
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be disposed to moralise upon the impropriety of this 
language ; for, we are singularly resigned to the will 
of Providence, if circumstances run smoothly. They 
may profess to feel shocked that any one should go 
to such a length as to '' curse his day." We are 
not defending the language used by the Patriarch, 
nor would he, in his better mind, have defended it 
But here is the fact that he did use it. And facts 
have lessons for us, whether the particular fact be 
justifiable or not. It may be true, that some of you 
whom we address never had an inclination to 
" curse your day " ; — you never wished that you 
" had not been born": — but what doth this prove ? 
Nothing either way. It ofFereth nought in your 
favour for good, if it be alone. If, indeed, none but 
the vilest of men have had such a wish, then might 
it argue a person's goodness who never had it : but 
the saintliest have had it as well as the vilest ; Job 
no less than Judas ; Elijah (*) as well as Ahab. 
Hence, while the presence of the wish may be a 
token for evil, its absence may be no token for good- 
Wherefore, instead of enquiring how the Patriarch 
came to "curse his day", to wish he had "never 
seen the hght", — we would rather ask, how is it 
some of us never came to curse our's ? How is it 
such a wish never crossed our minds? It is 
necessary to restrain you from making too much 

(«) 1 Kings xix. 4. 
C 
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of, or from building for eternity on the fact, if so 
it be, that you never had such a wish, while such 
numbers both of the worst and the best of mankind 
have had it. The fact is not of much importance 
either way : its explanation is. 

First, you, in your life time, may have had few 
trials. This is a possible case. Some there are who 
scarcely know what troubles are, or their trouble is 
of that sort which, set side by side with real trouble, 
is undeserving of the name. But what doth it 
prove? You may say, 'It proves God's goodness 
on the one hand, our foresight on the other: we 
never " cursed our day." ' Be it so. This it may 
prove; or it may be proof of something else, — to 
wit, that God hath left you to take your own course. 
"The Almighty", saith Job, "troubleth me".0 
But if you be not troubled, the Almighty may not 
have troubled you. In other words, the Almighty 
may have "left you alone"; and after all, like 
Ephraim of old, you may be "joined to idols ".(«^) 
You may neither have begun with God, nor gone on 
with God; but with God, you, as all, must end. 
Think not that the eternal account with the Almighty 
is settled because that on your side of the leaf appear 
no items. 

Or, secondly, you may never have been convinced 
of your sins. We spake of the best of men and of 

(f) Ch. 23, V. 16. {g) Hosea iv. 17. 
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Elijah. "Job cursed his day", through trouble: 
Judas his, through sin. You say you never cursed 
your's. What doth it prove? It may prove that 
you are a sinner, but are ignorant of it ; — or a dry 
hearted moralist, as unfit for the kingdom of God 
as a sinner. Better assuredly is it not to have been 
born than to have sinned without repenting ; or to 
be a sinner yet ignorant of it. Wherefore, some of 
the vilest of men, from a feeling of remorse for 
their sins, and some of the saintliest, from a 
worthier sense of their's, have been led to " curse 
their day"; to wish they had never been, rather 
than having been, to have sinned. If you never 
" cursed your day ", it may prove you are pure ; but 
it may also prove that jou are neither a penitent 
nor pure. 

As we said, we do not defend the language used 
by the Patriarch in the mouth of any saint. It was 
hasty ; it had to be regretted : but for the time it 
was honest, and had its reason. Still less defensible 
is it in the mouth of a sinner ; but here, too, it hath 
its reason. The sinner may " curse his day ", or 
aught else that hath contributed to bring him to his 
hopeless .state. Still, as the son of Sirach saith, 
*' When the ungodly curseth Satan, he curseth his 

(h) Ecclus. xxi. 27. 
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own soul " : (**) and so of aught else that he curseth : 
himself is alone to blame. To eternity he might 
wish he had not been born ; but not because of his 
birth, but because of his impenitence. It is no sin 
to be bom ; but by sin, we may make the hfe which 
others will thank God for for ever, one huge and 
lasting sorrow. And though we may not curse the 
day of our mortal hfe, yet by our manner of spending 
it, that day may at length prove to have been a 
curse to us. 
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ssx. 
THE REPOSE OF THE DEPARTED. 



*' There the wicked cease firom troubling ; and there the weary 
he at rest,** — Job Hi, 17. 



Life truly beginneth at death. Of the two 
enquiries which force themselves upon thoughtful 
minds, What is the condition of the souls of the 
righteous from the period of their departure out of 
the flesh ? and, What the condition of the flesh from 
the time that it is laid aside by the soul, until the 
reunion of spirit and body at '* the restitution of all 
things"? — we can, perhaps, afibrd a more satisfactory 
solution of the former than of the latter. Not that 
Divine Revelation hath told us much of the inter- 
mediate state of the soul, and nothing of the 
separate state of the body ; (for, though God hath 
revealed httle, we might say, nothing, concerning 
either, for the satisfaction of curiosity, He hath 
disclosed, as much, perhaps, of one as of the other, 
for our comfort and assurance,) but, because in 
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pondering over his destinies, the human being i^ 
apt to think more of the soul than of the body j 
and so to make more of the Divine disclosures 
relative to the after condition of the one than of 
the other. Whether it be right in Christian persons 
to institute this distinction, — to treat man as but 
half of himself, — is very doubtful. It is a fact that 
they extensively do so. The body is the victim 
both of mistaken kindness, and cruel neglect, among 
them. Yet, as in the taking of humanity into God, 
the flesh hath been taken as well as the spirit, — as 
by the work of Christ both are the subjects of one 
and the same redemption, — as the presence of the 
Holy Ghost Who is the Guest of saintly men is 
marvellously incorporated with both, — and as both 
will hereafter, participating in the same judgment, 
share the same rewards and punishments, — it would 
seem at the very first glance, that both are entitled 
to equal regard, reverence, caution, and con- 
sideration. 

It is customarily said, that Christianity is the 
religion of the soul. A truth most blessed this is. 
The religion of the soul is the soul of religion. 
•' The kingdom of God ", saith He Who is its King, 
" is within you." Let no thought or word of our's 
mar the simplicity and grandeur of this enunciation. 
So far as the Kingdom of God is in us shall we be 
in it, as to the benefits of citizenship. Necessary 
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is it to insist upon this truth, lest the rehgion of 
any of us should degenerate into that "bodily 
exercise which profiteth little ",(*) and which so far 
from being itself godliness, is even contrasted with 
it by St. Paul. And, truly, if, or where, the outward 
reverences of the body in the worship of God, so 
far from being symbols of interior sentiments, are 
but akin to the graceful motions of polished society, 
there is Httle godliness in them. The world's Wight 
is upon them ; and " the blasting of the breath of 
the Divine displeasure" will follow them. A God 
of truth hateth unreaUty of word or deed. While, 
however, the religion of Christ is in a pecuhar sense 
the religion of the soul, it is in a sense no less 
peculiar the rehgion of the body. Christianity is 
for the whole man ; and the whole man for Christi- 
anity. It provideth as no other rehgion ever 
deemed of providing, for the immortality of the 
whole man. Paganism in its civilization had 
rehgions of the soul, but the body it had to cast 
out. The flesh \^as the incubus with which these 
religions knew not how to deal, and whereof they 
were ignorant how to dispose. The one portion of 
humanity, the flesh, was deemed by the heathen 
world, unworthy of the other, the spirit. Not that 
it was so but that they made it so. Paganism in 
its savagery, too, had its religions of the soul ; but 
(o) 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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as to the body, it sought its destruction rather than 
its salvation. Christianity cometh with " glad 
tidings" of redemption for both. The body is a 
•* purchased possession ". It is " the temple of the 
Holy Ghost": the first veil, as the soul the second, 
of the Spirit's innermost shrine. It is to be " raised 
up at the last day." It is to be spuitualized. It 
hath a capacity given to it, as the transfiguration 
of the " Word made flesh " visibly testified, for 
glorification : glorified flesh being the only fitting 
associate of pure spirit. 

How much or how little the Patriarch knew of 
these things, we cannot say. He may or he may 
not have had glimpses of them afar off. It is one 
thing to interpret his sayings by the light of Christ's 
Gospel ; and another to take it for granted that such 
interpretation was the meaning he assigned to them 
when they fell from his lips. What the words we 
have chosen for our present theme might have 
meant in his lips, we do not exactly know : what 
they may mean in our's, we do know.(*) Job had 
so far recovered himself as to look about him after 
the first shock of his stunning calamities. So it is, 
that tears do not come to our aid on the instant 
knowledge of our greatest misfortunes. For some 
while after, the heart springs seem dried up ; and 
the spirit may be even placid under trial. But by 
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and by, tears rush down, like the alpine torrent 
into the valley, which a moment before had by its 
sunniness beUed the storm that was gathering in the 
mountains beyond. Truly, the language in which 
the Patriarch clothes his grief, is not to be under- 
stood but by those the fountains of whose inward 
deep have been broken up by the pressure of over- 
whelming sorrow. Though the sons and daughters 
of affliction be many, they are a separate class. 
Some make their world : with others the world that 
is is marred. It is impossible to bring those who 
scarcely know what trouble is to feel as they feel 
who know scarcely aught but trouble. With such 
as are in deep and long tribulation nothing seems 
to exist for their service but every thing for their 
mockery. The smihng day seems but to laugh at 
their distress ; the Sunlight only to make manifest 
the poverty of their attire ; and the hoar frost to fall 
only because they have not wherewith to defend 
themselves against it. To them Summer is a trifler; 
Autumn a miser ; Winter a churl. And these be 
they who little loved, and loving little, fall in love 
with death. Death is not their dr^ad but life. It 
is harder with them to hve than die. 

Thus doth it appear to have been now with Job. 
Trouble had brought him to desire to leave the 
world ; yea, to wish he had never entered it. 
"Now", saith he, ''should I have lain still, and 
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been quiet, I should have slept : then had I been 
at rest, with kings and counsellors of the earth, 
which built desolate places for themselves ; or with 
princes that had gold, who filled their houses with 
silver : or as an untimely birth I had not been ; as 
infants which never saw light. There the wicked 
cease from troubling ; and there the weary be at 
rest."(*') This is a sad strain. Who shall say it is 
a sinful one ? Is the world entitled to that respect 
at our hands, that if it illtreat us, if it embitter our 
lot by its injustice or its cruelty, we should not 
desire to be out of it ? Shall we tell the world we 
want it when it is giving unequivocal tokens that 
it wanteth not us ? Nay, if our tribulation come as 
did that of Job, directly from the power of God, we 
dare not say, for God hath not said it, that such 
thoughts are sinful even then. People without 
suflferings are full of imaginary sins. We know that 
the sick child can but ask of his mother to take him 
to her bosom in his pain. Can it be wrong for the 
poor tried soul to say unto God, *Take me: my 
troubles are intolerable at a distance from Thee; 
but in Thy bosom, methinks I could bear them for 
ever ' ? Job had a desire to depart : so had Paul. Q 
The one had resigned his all; and the other had 
lost his : neither had aught left but God. Shall we 
blame either for wishing to go home ? 

(b) Vv. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. (c) Phil. i. 23. 
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The Patriarch is here speaking of the grave ; the 
receptacle of mortal dust. " There ", saith he " the 
prisoners rest together ; they hear not the voice of 
the oppressor. The small and the great are there ; 
and the servant or slave is free from his master." (^) 
He may have taken a wider range : we must The 
separate state of the body is a state of rest. The 
grave is the place of rest for the flesh after the 
spirit hath " returned unto God That gave it."(®) 
There is a literalness in the idea. We are too apt 
to treat this rest of the body rather as poetry than 
as fact. It sounds well in poetry to speak of the 
grave as a resting place. The lap of green earth, 
the quilt of flowerets, the yew tree's canopy, the 
hoary tower, — these are solemn images to the mind, 
lovely appeals to the eye. In some sequestered 
nook,(*) to whose breast sacred dust hath been 
committed, the feeling of repose to which these 
minister is most profound. Yet, the idea is, perhaps, 
with most of us, less truthful than poetical. We 
are apt to forget that the body hath constituted part 
of a thinking, acting, labouring, suffering creature, — 
that it hath been the companion of the soul, — and 
to regard it as mere dust and ashes. And we think 
of its rest as the repose of a stone or the dead 
trunk of a tree ; because it hath not the power to 
move. If we go not further, we do indeed merge 
the truth in the poetry, . 

{d) Vv. 18, 19. (e) Eccles. xii. 7. 
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Even as Job speaketh of it, this rest is a reality 
not a figure. It is the rest of " the weary ", the 
rest of them whom ** the wicked have troubled". 
If weariness be real, if trouble be real, this rest is 
a reality. It is not the rest of an inanimate thing 
merely, but the repose of satisfaction. Rest in the 
consciousness of resting. Whether the dust itself 
be conscious of it, or the spirit be conscious of it 
relative to the dust, is not for us to decide. All we 
would maintain is, that the rest is that of wearied, 
troubled humanity, not the passivity of a stock or 
a stone. 

By the Patriarch the rest of the departed is 
referred to their bodies ; seeing he refers to the 
place where their, bodies are. In the New Testa- 
ment, the like repose is referred to their souls. 
Their spirits rest; their ** flesh also resteth ", as 
saith the Psalmist, '* in hope." Both rest in hope : 
The spirit in hope of the resurrection of the flesh ; 
the flesh in hope of reunion to the spirit. Speaking 
of the departed just, therefore, we need not say that 
their souls rest, nor that their bodies rest ; but that 
they rest, body and soul. ** Blessed are the dead", 
saith the Seer, '* which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth : that they may rest from their labours". Q 
Their dust is sacred dust. Dust which the eye of 
Deity watcheth over ; dust which Angels guard. 
(/) Rev. xiv. 13. 
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But the very word, resting, conveys to our minds 
the most thrilling thoughts. No word in our lan- 
guage can convey more than this. Doth not the 
tired traveller, the jaded pilgrim, the fatigued warrior, 
the languid sufferer, — and is not the Christian 
towards the end of his course, all these? — know 
what rest meaneth ? Is there not a fullness in the 
thought of rest which satisfies the desires of any of 
these ? What want they more ? ' Let me rest ', 
cries the traveller. *I need rest', saith the labourer. 
' Rest is all I ask ', sighs forth the sufferer. And 
like unto them is the Christian ; for, whither he 
goeth, ** the wicked cease from troubhng; and the 
weary be at rest." But had he not been troubled, 
were he not weary, why should he rest ? 

It may be said, that the departed in Christ are 
spoken of as " sleeping in Jesus ". Is not sleep, 
it may be said, a state of unconsciousness ? This 
sleep of the faithful must be taken for the sleep of 
the flesh. The sleep of the soul till the resurrection 
day hath been urged as a theory, but seldom 
extensively maintained. (^) Granting that we do 
associate, in some sort, with sleep, the idea of 
unconsciousness, it is not the idea against which 
we have been objecting. It is not the unconscious- 
ness of the stock or the stone. Sleep at least is 
one with rest. This is its principal idea ; not that 
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of unconsciousness. As the disciples said to our 
Lord, respecting him whom Jesus called "their 
friend Lazarus", so we may say of all the departed, 
" If they sleep, they shall do welL"(*) 

It may be said again, that the disorganization of 
the man at death may appear to militate against this 
rest of the justified. Why should it? We know 
what man is through his organization ; that his 
pains, sorrows, suflferings, result more or less from 
the union of soul and body; that what happeneth 
to the one is communicated to the other. Why, 
then, should not his disorganization, the separation 
of the two parts of the man, be the direct method 
God useth, to introduce both to the enjoyment of 
rest : rest in rest : rest where that which reposeth 
knoweth its rest? 

Or it may be said again, that the flesh of all 
souls sleepeth ; that all the departed, it matters not 
how they departed, rest alike. But is it so ? Do 
they rest alike, or do they only seem to rest aUke ? 
Eest there is ; and there is uneasy, fitful rest. If 
the departed righteous rest from, may not the 
departed wicked rest in trouble ? In either case, 
doth not the spirit know how the flesh resteth ? Is 
not the condition of the dust influenced by the 
regard the spirit hath towards it in the separate 
time ; by the soul's knowledge of the destinies of 

(j) St. John xi. 12. 
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each at their reunion ? If there be a rest in hope, 
may there not be a durance in the grave which is 
despair? Both the righteous and the wicked, in 
the tomb, know through the spirit, whereto their 
flesh is to rise at the last day, whether to glory or 
contempt : and as is their knowledge so must be 
their rest.Q 

Let us then, recollect, dear brethren, that the 
preparatory to rest is, toil, work, pilgrimage, suffer- 
ing. Finally to rest in Christ, we must do the work 
of Christ, we must partake of the sufferings of 
Christ, we must pursue the journey of Christ, yea, 
though it be up the hill of crucifixion. " There 
remaineth a rest to the people of God " ; (^) — but it 
is rest for the troubled, rest for the weary, rest for 
labourers. Our's it is, if these we be. 

As to the departed let us be comforted. They are 
in safe keeping. They are *'with Christ". Eest 
they will, — their spirits in His bosom, their bodies 
where His rested, till the resurrection of all the just. 
" Their bodies are buried in peace ;" (blessed be God 
we were able to lay them as love's last token, in 
their lowly beds,) " but their name liveth for ever- 
more." f) Soon, if we '' keep the faith " and follow 
their steps, shall we rest with them. ' Time ', as 
one of the saints saith, ' is too short in which to 
(h) Heb. iv. 9. (») Ecclus. xliv. 14. 
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suffer, if there be eternity wherein to enjoy.' Yet 
a Httle while their portion will be our's. We shall 
be with them as they are with Christ. And death 
which we are so apt to dread, will be to us, what it 
proved to them, 

* The landing on some peaceful shore, 

Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar ; 
Ere well they felt the fatal stroke, 'twas o*er.' Q) 



(j) Garth. 
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IV. 

TROUBLE AND USEFULNESS. 



^* / was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I quiet ; yet 
trouble came,*^ — Job Hi. 26^ 



What a Heathen would have called * the blind 
:and infamous dispensations of fortune ', Christians 
speak of as the unlikelihoods and inequalities of 
the Providence of God. The facts, however, are 
not altered, though you may alter their represent- 
ation. Tliis world of our's, in its moral aspects, 
is not a likely world. Not that even in the absence 
of a special Revelation, still less with this in our 
hands, it giveth us the idea of terrestrial affairs 
i)eing left to take their chance^ — but that there is 
^n the part of a Superior Powder, a design to 
regulate these affairs so differently from, as at times 
to be the reverse of, what might have been expected. 
Design there is, but it is not in those directions in 
which we should look for it. It does not appear 

D 
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with what intent, men, whether philosophers or 
tlieologians, have been so anxious to frame apologies 
for God's Providence ; bending the stubborn truths 
of human history to some theory of their own 
devising, and using worse for better reasons to 
support that theory. This hath been called, after 
Milton, * the justification of the ways of God to 
man.'(*) It is a very supererogatory work. Man 
need not be more anxious to justify God than God 
is to justify himself. God will be justified by and 
by; but at present He requireth not us to assist 
Him by explaining away appearances. " God is 
love ". Believe it always ; question it never. You 
throw a doubt over it the moment you set about 
proving it. Let us take the facts and forego the 
apology. To write books to the sons and daughters 
of affliction, from comfortable parlours, and luxurious 
drawing-rooms, in vindication of the Providence of 
God, is worse than impertinent. 

No; take the facts of Providence as they are. 
They will do our minds good not harm in the 
contemplation. Men are not to be argued into 
resignation to God's will; nor are they to be 
reasoned into affection for His chastisements. All 
they need is to believe, that what happeneth unto 
them is God's will ; then will there be resignation : 
to see that God doth chastise them ; then will they 
(a) Paradise Lost. Book 1, line 25. 
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love His chastisements. We do not in any degree 
oppose this view, by returning to our remark, that 
this world of bur's is an unlikely world. Neither 
to the righteous nor to the wicked is it such as we 
should expect it to be. Its order is apparent con- 
fusion ; its ruk a seeming misdirection. God, here 
and there appears as though He were opposing 
Himself : frustrating purposes in one direction which 
He appears to be forwarding in another. Look at 
the victims of trial, At the heirs of suflfering, at 
the children of sorrow, on every side ; — how capri- 
cious, how unaccountable, how incomprehensible, so 
far as we can judge, the selection I The heaviest 
burdens laid oftentimes upon the weakest shoulders ; 
the greatest sinners often ihe slightest sufierers; 
they who for God have been called to do the most, 
disabled frequently by their trials from doing aught : 
— powers of usefulness, to our judgment, paralysed 
from lack of aids which "perish with the using", 
there; while, yonder, usekssness and incapacity are 
overwhelmed with means and opportunities. Are 
these things chances, caprices, accidents ? Their 
seeming to be all these prohibits the supposition 
of their really being either. We speak of the 
Providence of God as though it were synonymous 
with momentary interference; whereas, the etymology 
fiheweth that it is such a foresight on God's part as 
to render such interference unnecessary. Considering 
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the case of God's servant Job, though God cleared 
up this case at the last, — " making Job's righteousness 
as clear as the Hght, and his just dealing as the noon 
day",(^) — to what self reproaches, to what mistakes 
of friends, to what hard speeches of foes, during its 
progress, must it have given rise ! Seemed it right, 
we might ask, to hazard all these for the sake of 
some spiritual advantage which might accrue to the 
tried child of God ? ' Hardly. Seemeth it wise 
for God to " punish those in the sight of men, 
whose hope is full of immortality" ?(*") "We know 
not now ; but shall know hereafter." {^) 

Job is here imagining possibilities of ' mind, body, 
or estate', which might have demanded the chastise- 
ments of God, which might account for the infliction 
of His judgments, or which might be corrected by 
the visitations of His hand. But with none could 
he charge himself. " I was not in safety," saith he, 
" neither had I rest, neither was I quiet ; yet 
trouble came." Evidently we may read his words 
thus : ' Had I been in safety, had I had rest, had 
I been quiet, I had not been surprised at the coming 
of this tribulation ; I ought to have expected it ; 
there would have been a necessity for it; but I was 
not in either of these states ; "yet trouble came." ' 

{b) Ps. xxxvii. 6. (c) Ecclus. iii. 4. 
(d) St. John xiii. 7. 
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We can readily picture to ourselves, cases, persons, 
where trial appears to be imperatively called for: 
where we say, ' A little trouble would do a world of 
good'; or, that ' Some affliction alone will bring them 
to their senses ' ; yet it cometh not to such : — while 
in the case of others, where trial seems needless, 
where persons appear to be what they should without 
it, there, perhaps, it most heavily falleth. But, 
probably. Job's three presuppositions include every 
other. 

" I was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither 
was I quiet ".(^) Of course, by these states, of 
safety, rest, quiet, whatsoever may be included under 
them, the Patriarch intended fancied, delusive, 
unlawful states : states from which it is necessary 
that men should be driven out, ere they will enjoy 
right safety, real rest, or proper quiet. He is not 
speaking of safety in God; of such rest as that 
promised by the meek and lowly One to the souls 
of such as cast their burdens upon Him ; or of the 
quiet which is the accompaniment of Divine confi- 
dence : but of quiet, rest, or safety, which in the 
sight of God are the provocatives of His afflicting 
visitations; except where through the rejection of 
His past chastisements. He hath determined to 
leave the despiser of His chastening, for the future, 
to his delusive tranquillity. 

"I was not in safety". If ye observe a man 
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ivliom God hath blessed with great temporal pos- 
sessions, indulging in the thought of his own 
security, because they are his,— living in the belief 
that he is safe in the enjoyment of them for all 
future time^ by reason of his own precaution in 
investment, or prudence in management, — saying 
to his soul, ' '* Thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ";(®) all will go well with me, I shall be 
no worse oflf at the end of my days than I am now, 
I have enough for my life ', — or, if ye behold a man 
flattering himself with the notion of his safety for 
eternity, basing that notion upon a presumptuous 
foundation, or upon no foundation but that of his 
own opinion,— asserting his own rectitude before 
God because he believeth himself to be right,— 
professing himself secure because he thinketh him* 
self secure, — making, in fact, self-estimation his rule 
of the Divine estimate, — ye are prompted to say, 
'Well, here is a man who evidently deserves the 
visitation of the Almighty ; here is one who is doing 
his utmost to put a rod into God's hands wherewith 
to chastise him ; trouble alone will bring him to his 
senses.' Shall we say that the conclusion ye thus 
draw from the example is incorrect ? Far from it. 
Ye have paraphrased the life of this man as best ye 
could. It bears the interpretation ye put upon it, 
and none other. 

(e) St. Luke xii. 19. 
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" Neither had I rest". If ye behold a man bent 
upon luxurious indolence, — determined not to disturb 
himself, — making the most of present things, — 
staking his whole satisfaction upon the perishable 
goods of this Ufe, — resting in all manner of false 
refuges for time and eternity, — making repose of 
body and soul, no matter in what found, or at what 
cost, his only object upon earth, — ye are ready to 
exclaim, *If some grievous tribulation do not over- 
take this man, — if some dire calamity do not cast 
him forth from these false refuges, — if some storm 
of trial do not send his bark adrift from that worldly 
shore to which it so closely anchored, — we should 
wonder.' Again your inference is fair. What else 
is to be expected or feared for such a man ? 

" Neither was I quiet ". If ye see a man taking 
the world as people say, * easily', — not putting him- 
self out of the way, whatever outward motives may 
urge, — refusing to exert himself however*^ loud the 
calls of duty around him, — willing to let every one 
do as they, provided every one will let him do as he, 
likes, — who, so long as he can have quiet careth not 
what himself is, or his neighbours are, for good or 
ill, — ^you cannot refrain from remarking, ' God must 
have some affliction in store for this man, — he will 
not be permitted thus to " take his ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry", Q for ever.' Again we say, we have 
(/) St. Luke xii. 19. 
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nothing to oppose to your surmises. They are just j 
whether they will be verified by the fact of God's 
after disciphne towards the man or not. In the 
three cases supposed, the inferences we have put 
into your lips agree with that of Job in the text. 
He intended us to understand by his words, that 
had he been in safety, had he consulted his rest, 
had he studied only his quiet, he should not or 
ought not to have been astonished, had trouble 
visited him. His state would then have demanded 
it. 

But, Job saith, " I was not in safety, neither had 
I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble came." 
Hence his surprise took the opposite direction. 
He detected nothing in his state, (doubtless, after 
examination,) that could predispose God to chastise 
him ; yet was he visited. Now, while in the cases 
supposed, of men flattering themselves with false 
notions of safety, for either world or both, — resting 
in refuges, lying or perishable, — or leading easy, 
useless lives,— so that we feel sure that God will 
visit them for these things, — that for his own 
honour, if not for their good. He must interfere, — 
it doth not always take place. Though they be 
"in safety, have rest, be quiet", yet "trouble 
Cometh" not. Not that God can have forgotten 
them; but seems to pass them by to visit others, 
who, in our eyes, require not the discipline of 
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tribulation ; at least not to the extent to which they 
are subjected to it. Their affictions, so far from 
being of adequate benefit to their souls, or to their 
estates, seem to be, beyond a certain point, injurious 
to them, and hindrances. Such are the unlikelihoods 
and strangenesses of this world : * the blind and 
infamous dispensations of fortune', with the Pagans; 
the mysteries of God's providence with us. So far 
from these that are *' in safety, have rest, and are 
quiet", being always visited by the trials they need 
or deserve, we find, that those who the most 
diligently work out their salvation, those whose 
lives are calculated to be the most useful, those 
who are the least self-satisfied, are the most deeply 
tried ; less useful, less laborious, less diUgent than 
they would be, were they less tried. But, after all, 
it is a great question, whether trouble be such an 
hindrance to usefulness as we suppose. 

Let us address ourselves to one or two particular 
cases. Let us take that of men of Genius. We 
would not confine our thoughts to men of genius 
distinguished from men of faith and piety ; though, 
if we did, they would illustrate the subject in hand. 
It may be a question, if true genius can subsist 
without religion. Whether the highest eflforts of 
art, the most sublime of the creations of taste, do 
not necessarily partake of the religious elements, of 
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love, of fervour, of veneration. What excjeptions 
there have been only prove the rule. However, all 
that can be judiciously advanced upon the subject 
of temporal trial, infers that we have in view men of 
faith and piety. The afflictions of this life seem to 
be without lesson, purpose, profit, or drift, to the 
world. Religious persons alone are able to under- 
stand wherefore they are sent, or to make any thing 
of them when they come ; nor even they, till after 
a continuance of trial and much searching of heart. 
The why, the wherefore, of present troubles, may be 
for the discovery of future years; those of future 
troubles for the discovery of the world eternal. But 
the case of men of genius will illustrate our point, 
putting religion aside ; though without it, there will 
be little light cast on their personal history out of 
their own souls. But taking the case of men of 
genius, those gifted with powers of noble invention, 
those endowed with intellectual glories. We con- 
clude from the very gifts bestowed upon them, that 
the Almighty hath vouchsafed them to the world for 
some grand object; that He hath sent them hither 
upon some extraordinary embassy; that he hath 
entrusted to their execution some mighty work : the 
will of the Highest being thus expressed through 
such men in the facts of their birth and endowments. 
Surely, we do not err, in thus reading God's will. 
It might naturally be expected, that the temporal 
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concerns of such men would be so arranged, as most 
eflFectually to conduce to the development of their 
powers, and the fulfilment of their mission ; or if 
not to forward it, at least not to impede. But how 
is it? So far from this, that while the purpose of 
the Almighty in, seems to be most plainly set forth 
by, the birth of men of genius, the worldly condition 
with which He surroundeth them, seems, though not 
in all cases, in very many, to defeat that purpose. 
In what an atmosphere of sorrow, trial, difficulty, 
and penury, have some of the brightest of the 
children of genius been doomed to exist ! We 
speak not of such as were disposed to misdirect 
their powers, or to allow them to lie idle; but of 
such as were desirous to use them for the highest 
good of their fellows, if not for the higher glory of 
God. Yet, their state of hfe, their prolonged 
misfortunes, their continued struggles with adversity, 
seemed utterly to disable them. Their inward behest 
seemed to say, * There is a great work before you ' : 
their outward circumstances, * It is impossible for 
you to attempt it.' Had they been " in safety," had 
they '* had rest," had they been " quiet ", adversity 
might have had its use to rouse their energies to 
exertion. As it was their trials seemed hindrances 
to their activity. What others would have been 
condemned for being by choice, abusers or neglecters 
of their powers, they, by the force of their afflictions. 
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seemed condemned to be, against their choice. A 
load of trouble was laid upon them ; and God as 
much as said unto them, *Ye must work for Me 
under that load or not at all.' But, these things 
being as described, can it be affirmed at last, what- 
soever appearances may have to oflfer, that adversity 
is so formidable an obstacle to the labours of genius? 
We should be slow to give the affirmative with the 
achievements of genius in remembrance. What 
hath it not achieved under the pressure of circunr- 
stances which seemed to forbid it to accomplish any 
thing? What gigantic undertakings have been 
forwarded, what immortal works have been penned, 
when their authors have been hedged in on every 
side with want and woe I 

To pass from men of genius, to those whom the 
Almighty, to judge from their qualifications, hath 
destined for extensive usefulness. They seem bom 
to be useful ; fitted to benefit those around them, 
in the highest of vocations, for time and eternity. 
They look not for safety ; rest they postpone to the 
grave ; quiet they care not for. All they ask, all that 
God asketh of them, if His gifts to them be a 
criterion of His mind, is, to be useful. We might 
therefore, suppose, that at least, such persons would 
have opportunities afforded them of being useful; 
that their fitness to do good should not go without 
the abiUty. But how is it? So far from this, 
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numbers of the servants of God, calculated for 
extensive usefulness, seem never to attain to a 
position in which to be useful. They see others 
useless having positions; themselves not useful 
because they want them. Or looking to those that 
occupy positions of usefulness, and are fitted to be 
useful, — willing no less than able to do good, — a 
variety of trials in the position, and which come of 
it, prostrate their energies, as they judge. They 
have to comfort others standing in more need of 
comfort themselves ; out of their sorrow they have 
to console ; out of their poverty to enrich ; out of 
their misery to cheer. But, while we take it for 
granted, that trouble hindereth usefulness, — that to 
do a good work there must be a vantage ground 
upon which to do it, — this it would be diflScult to 
prove. Some of the most useful have been the 
most tried. Some who have done the most have 
occupied positions not very favourable for doing the 
least. 

We might also take a commoner case. That of a 
faithful soul, right before God, earnest in God's 
sight, diligent to do God's will, pure in motive,, 
victorious over ill; — we should say, that such a soul 
ought at least to be joyous, peaceful, happy. Yet^ 
often such a soul is full of doubts, fears, misgivings^ 
irresolution, despondency ; and it would be difficult 
to tell whether for the worse or for the better. 
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The truth is, dear brethren, we know what certain 
persons are, and what certain persons can do, with 
their troubles ; — we do not know what they might 
be or do without them. There are some ailments 
of the body, which, after long continuance, become 
necessary to life. How know we what greater evils 
those trials may prevent, though themselves be so 
great ? Doth it seem hard, that genius should be 
in danger of lacking bread ? that useful persons 
should be without positions of usefulness ? or, if in 
them, so tried as to wish to resign them ? that they 
who have the least to fear for eternity, should fear 
the most? It might be harder were it otherwise. 
God hath reasons for these things, though we may 
not see them. " I was not in safety, neither had I 
rest, neither was I quiet ", saith Job, " yet trouble 
came " : but it was not for him to say what he might 
have been had it not come. He Who sent it alone 
fiould tell that. 



or 



V. 

AN OLD AXIOM. 



" Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity , and sow 
wickedness f reap the same. *' — Job, iv. 8. 



He who had seen this was Eliphaz, the Temanite, 
one of Job's questionable friends, (^°) who were so 
over-ofl&cious in the day of the Patriarch's sore 
affliction ; and from whose friendship, he, as many 
another troubled soul, from the same kind, might 
well have besought some better friend, i. e., an 
Heavenly, to save him. He saw this about forty 
centuries ago. Twenty centuries after, the apostle 
Paul saw the same thing. "Be not deceived;" 
saith he, " God is not mocked : for whatsoever a 
man soweth, (*) that shall he also reap." (^) And 
had the Apostle or Eliphaz been alive in our world 
yesterday, either of them might have uttered a 
similar confession. It was true forty centuries ago, 
{a) 27re//}a). (b) Gal. vi. 7. 
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it is true now, it will be true for ever, that " They 
that plow iniquity, and sow (*") wickedness, reap the 
same." 

Eliphaz, however, though right as to his proposition 
was wrong as to its appUcation. He was a personal 
preacher : but like many such preachers, from that 
day to this, he failed to carry home his appeal to 
the intended party. He addresses the Patriarch 
in a strain singularly ill-suited to his case. Like a 
physician with but a solitary prescription for every 
complaint, he had no idea of dealing with Job in 
any but that one way in which he would have 
treated any one similarly circumstanced. It must 
be confessed that EHphaz is not an agreeable 
xjharacter to contemplate. There was something 
pliarisaical in his tone, something dictatorial in his 
language, something magisterial in his deportment 
4Grood, upright, virtuous, he may have been ; but his 
goodness seems to have been narrow, his uprightness 
morose, his virtue repulsive. He was a propounder, 
upholder, defender of the old Jewish theory, which 
ended at length, in men's " spitefully entreating 
€hrist the Son of the Blessed", and then rejecting 
Him, and putting Him to deaths on account of such 
treatment, — that temporal affiction was a token of 
Ood's displeasure ; and that the Almighty was about 
to forsake a person's soul, when the waves of 

(0 y-ii 
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adversity began to roll in upon a person's estate. 
On this theory the Jews in after times certainly 
acted. If they subjected a good man to bad treat- 
ment, they inflicted upon him worse. Every con- 
fessor with them deserved to be a martyr. Eliphaz 
was determined to convict Job of being a sinner, 
whether with evidence, without it, or against it, he 
scarcely deigned to enquire, because he saw him at 
the moment to be a sufferer. Hear how he argues. 
Having compUmented the Patriarch upon his previous 
career, in the earlier portion of the chapter, as if to 
render his subsequent invective the more cutting, 
he proceeds thus : — " Remember, I pray thee, who 
€i?^r perished, being innocent ?" What reasoning is 
this? "Who ever perished, being innocent?" 
Surely we should have no difficulty in taxing our 
memories with a great many. Is there not a 
proverb current among us, that in this world, — and 
we assume that it is in reference to this world that 
Eliphaz is speaking, — ' the innocent suffer with the 
guilty '? To what purpose would it be to ask some 
poor human being dying of wounds received in 
battle, despising the tyrant under whose banner he 
was compelled to fight,— or some strong man, good 
as strong, struck down by pestilence, — or some 
mariner shipwrecked on a benevolent enterprise,— 
or any victim of any of the elements, so useful to 
us as servants, so terrible as masters, — *' Who ever 
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perished being innocent?" There would be as little 
response to such an appeal from the hearts of these 
as there was from the heart of Job. He goes on, — 
*' Or where were the righteous cut oflf?" "Where 
were the righteous cut oflf?" Why, a little later, 
under that very dispensation, when God's children 
became more exact types of Him, Who ' went not 
up to joy, but first He suffered pain; Who entered 
not into His glory before He was crucified', — the 
Prophet to whom St. Paul is supposed more par- 
ticularly to allude, — ^^when, in the eleventh chapter 
of his epistle to the Hebrews, he speaks of those 
who were ** sawn asunder," (^) cried out, — "The 
righteous perisheth, and no man lay eth i^ to heart : 
and merciful men are taken away, none considering 
that the righteous is taken away from the evil to 
come. He shall enter into peace :" not here, indeed, 
but in the place of separate souls : " they shall rest 
in their beds ": not on a couch of state, or beneath 
a canopy of ivory, — but in the rocky crypt, or under 
the grassy quilt, * adorned and beautified ' with the 
presence of Christ's spotless body, once oflfered up 
for our sins, and now given to be ' our spiritual food 
and sustenance in His holy sacrament': ^^ each one 
walking in his uprightness." (®) And as he approaches 
the utterance in the text, his tone and manner do 
not improve : they are harsh, they are haughty still : 
{d) V. 37. (e) Isaiah Ivii. 1, 2. 
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— "Even", saith he, "as I have seen"; — this I 
WBS no small letter with the speaker ; but a large, 
capital, italicised I. " Even as I have seen " ; as 
though he meant, * you cannot gainsay my experience, 
or question the accuracy of my observation ',) " they 
that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the 
same " : therefore, did he leave the afflicted and 
calamity-stricken Patriarch to infer that it was his 
opinion, that so he had been plowing and sowing; 
and so was he reaping. 

But, BQiaking such allowances "as these for the 
peculiar notions, feelings, or, if you will, prejudices 
of the speaker, there was, as we intimated, truth 
underlying the proposition set forth by Eliphaz, 
apphcable to all ages and states of the world. The 
axiom is a very old one as propounded by Job's 
^xpostulator ; it may have been older than he : — but 
it is not so old now as to have become obsolete ; nor 
will it ever become so, while the world is the same 
world, and its Governor is the same God. As 
St. Paul reproduced it in his day, so may we in 
our's. Its principle is incorporated with this dis- 
pensation as much as with the last. It is its 
appUcation that is modified under the Gospel : the 
principle is just the same. It is as true now as it 
was of old time, that men reap as they sow; that 
the harvest of their recompense is according to the 
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agriculture of their actions. The difference in the 
truth as propounded during the age of Moses, and 
as recognised in " the days of the Son of Man," is, 
that during the latter, its confirmation and realisation 
are thrown further forward. The distinction is 
indicated by the respective forms into which the 
axiom is cast by Eliphaz and St. Paul. The one 
saith, "They that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, 
reap the same." The other, " Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap."(") Eliphaz, you 
see, makes both portions of this moral process, 
present, palpable, perspicuous. The Apostle severs 
the two; projecting the latter portion into the 
future. With the Jew, this truth was a fact of 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow ; — with us, it is 
rather a matter of faith for the future, the far off, 
the eternal. Eliphaz states the subject in accordance 
with the order of the past dispensation; as doth 
St. Paul with the genius of this. In the eyes of 
the ancient Israelite, the doctrine of Divine retri- 
bution was like some mountain of his native 
country, which upreared its brow close over against 
him ; overshadowing him whithersoever he went ; its 
rugged aspect being all the more sharply defined 
through the sunshine of temporal prosperity in 
which his nation reposed, so long as the people were 
" obedient unto the voice of the Lord their God." 
As to us, the mountain is in the distance ; far away, 
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as Sinai itself is, from many a shore on which the 
standard of the Kedeemer's cross hath been planted; 
but visible in the distance still, though its outline be 
rendered indistinct in the twihght of that mystery 
which now encompasseth God's government of our 
world. At the period when Eliphaz reasoned, a 
state of things had just been inaugurated, under 
which, as a rule, retribution of a temporal kind was 
to follow "every transgression and disobedience"; 
when punishment was to be contemporaneous with 
the commission of crime; and when a man would 
begin to reap the fruit of his deeds shortly after his 
sowing. And the reasoner could not understand 
how the Patriarch or any one else could be an 
exception to the rule ; still less, that a state of 
things inaugurated by both the teaching and the 
history of Jesus Christ, under which the rule itself 
would become the exception, was to succeed. That 
was a state under which God judged men for their 
sins continually and instantaneously : — this a state 
under which God is not judging them ; seeing " He 
hath appointed a day, in which He will judge 
them by that Man Whom He hath ordained ;" Q 
through Whose intercession at the right hand of 
the Father, judgment is at present suspended. 
Now it is to our consolation to know, that " whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth " : (^) then it might 
Cf) Acts xvii. 31. (g) Heb. xii. 6. 
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have been true, that whom the Lord chastened He 
might have had a controversy with, and was visiting 
for his misdeeds ; — that the man was but reaping 
in this world, what, in this world, he had been 
sowing. 

We do not say that Eliphaz was severely to be 
blamed for the part be took in relation to Job. (^^ 
It was not his fault, perhaps, that he could take no 
other. It was' as difficult for the Jew to apply the 
exception as it is for us to apply the rule. Difficulty 
did we say ? So far as we are concerned, the 
application of the rule is impossible. We have no 
authority to apply it. We go back to Judaism if we 
do. It is a rule manifest no longer; though 
secretly the Almighty hath not ceased to work by 
it. Dare we say of any person strugghng with 
misfortune, ' He is under the judgment of God ' ? 
or of one prostrated with afflictions, ' He is reaping 
the recompense due to his sins ' ? It may be so, — ■ 
though, if it were, it is not for us to say for 
certain that it is. Before we venture so pre- 
sumptuous an opinion, we had better take one other 
look at the Cross of Christ ; if the fact of its being 
on our lips do not indicate that we have never 
looked thitherward at all. Our blessed Lord, in the 
days of His flesh, set at rest this question of special 
judgments upon individuals or bodies of men, at 
once and for ever, on an occasion when " certain 
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Were present that told Him of the Gahleans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices." 
These, it is too clear, were Jews ; and they expected 
that our Lord would endorse the old Judaic theory 
which was gradually failing as " the Son of Man " 
drew near, and at length was, in His person and 
history, reversed, till His coming again. "Jesus 
answering said unto them, suppose ye, (they evidently 
did suppose it,) that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans, because they suffered such 
things ? I tell you. Nay : but, except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen, upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think 
ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
at Jerusalem ? I tell you, Nay : but, except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish." (^) 

' Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren,' that this 
ancient axiom, that " they that plow iniquity, and 
sow wickedness," — by which must be intended they 
who in their outward life bring to the surface, the 
iniquity of the inward soil of their hearts, as the 
impurities of the earth are turned up by the plough- 
man, — and they who by their evil example, sow 
corrupt principles in the soil of their neighbours' 
hearts, as the husbandman casteth seed into the 
ground, — "reap the same", is a truth for all ages, — 

(h) St. Luke xiii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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with this distinction, that the history of Judaism for 
a lengthened period, suppHed, as it was purposed to 
supply, a running commentary thereupon, as the 
history of the world, since Christ, doth not, or, at 
least, not one that can be read in detail without 
manifold and egregious mistakes,— that then men 
did reap what they sowed, the harvest springing up, 
as it were, in a night, — but that now they shall reap 
it, the harvest being deferred to the end of the 
world, — let us enquire in conclusion, whether it be 
not, and how far it is, true to this day, that " they 
that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the 
same." 

First, it is true so far as to assure us, that there 
is a righteous Governor and a just Judge of the 
world. 

We cannot, as we have said, apply the rule laid 
down by Eliphaz : it is a rule to us no longer. We 
have no right to fix upon any individual or nation 
upon earth, and to affirm, that Almighty God is 
deahng with the one or the other in a way of 
retribution, because they may be suffering such and 
such things. (*^) To argue thus can only minister 
to spiritual pride and ill-nature. We do not say 
it may not be the case, particularly with nations; 
for, God is under a kind of necessity of punishing 
them for their misdeeds, in this world, while they 
retain their corporate estate, — but that we cannot 
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there is a principle at work in the afiairs of men, so 
far manifest as to shew, that the world is not left to 
take its chance ; and that the children of men 
cannot do as they please. 

Secondly, this axiom is so far true, as it hath 
respect to the natural constitutions of men. 

Here the majesty of the edict, that *' Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap", is continually 
asserting itself. Its voice will he heard. Men may 
transgress special or positive laws ordained of God, 
and, as it would appear, take no hurt; they may 
neglect the salvation that is in Christ Jesus, and 
" do despite unto the Spirit of Grace ", and seem 
no less happy than God's obedient children : — but 
they cannot transgress the principles of their nature 
with impunity, nor run counter to the rules of their 
constitution unharmed. Nature is not to be trifled 
with. And the retribution that followeth the 
violation of physical laws, is a sure pledge of a 
retribution that will follow the infringement of 
moral. (^*) 

Thirdly, this axiom is true, so far as to obviate 
the necessity of our ever taking vengeance into our 
own hands. 

With a false reasoner, it might be, as, probably, 
with many a Jew, arguing that God was the enemy 
of every man to whom he was inimical, it was used 
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to justify such a necessity ; (^^) whereas, it clearly 
sets it aside. God repayeth that we need not. 
Vengeance is His that it may not be our's. * God ', 
as it hath been said, ' avengeth those that do not 
avenge themselves.' He had not forbidden revenge 
had he not rendered it needless. It is surprising to 
notice, how quickly, yet how, naturally, the injuries, 
the oppressions, the injustices, of which men are 
guilty towards each other, recoil upon their perpe- 
trators, even in this world. How soon, if men do 
but wait awhile, they find themselves obhged to pity 
those they were inclined to hate. How, as we say, 
people's acts are brought home to them, in an 
unaccountable manner : as if the rule laid down by 
Eliphaz had never been relaxed. 

Lastly, the axiom is true, so far as to inspire us 
with a salutary fear for ourselves. 

There is to be a resurrection of actions as well as 
of agents ; of deeds as well as of doers ; of works 
as well as of men. And we knovv not how soon, as 
to some of its details, this resurrection may take 
place. The bad seed men sow no more perisbeth 
because it is bad than the good. Whether to the 
flesh they sow, or to the Spirit, they must reap their 
respective harvests. The transgressor is never safe. 
Whatsoever wrong any man hath done may be 
required of him at any time. It is like a bill drawn 
upon him at sight : he is ignorant at what instant, 
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in life, or by death, payment of it may be demanded 
of him. He is a debtor for ever, if his debt be not 
cancelled by repentance, through the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Sin would be its own avenger, were there 
no God to avenge it. (") But as a God there is, He 
is the God Who seeth that it be avenged. 

We thus perceive, my dear brethren, as well 
from the nature of things, as from the declarations 
of Eliphaz and St. Paul, that there is the utmost 
exactness between this moral seed-time and the 
harvest from what is sown. St. Paul addresses 
himself to both sides of the question. '' He that 
soweth to his flesh ", saith he, *' shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." Q Eliphaz 
only to one side. "Even as I have seen, they that 
plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the same."' 
The principle enunciated by the two coincides. 
Doth the Old Testament Sage mean, that he that 
soweth wickedness shall reap wickedness; and he 
that ploweth iniquity is to have a harvest of iniquity? 
Something very much like it he does mean; and 
something just as like it is the case. In the process 
of retribution sin punisheth itself by sin. Evil 
hath the same tendency to multiply and magnify 
itself as good. Every act of sin, if it beget not 
(0 Gal. vi. 8. 
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horror and renunciation, renders a subsequent act 
the more easy to commit. Frequent acts beget the 
faciUty of habit. Let us take heed to bqgionings. (^) 
The first indulgence is to be dreaded. If it be not 
also the last it may be but one among a thousand. 
•'The harvest", our Lord tells us "is the end of 
the world ". The seed-time may have been in young 
years which have been left behind more than half 
a century ago. A single misdeed if unrepented of 
may but lay the foundation for confirmed depravity. 



(j) Principiis obsta. 
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THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 



" //"a man die, shall he live again ? " — Job xiv. 14. 



We may think this a strange question as put by 
any man. We may be surprised more that it should 
have come from the lips of a professedly, or one 
who hath a world-wide credit for having been, a 
religious man. We say, that we of this day who 
are called Christians may feel such surprise. We 
may even be shocked at the enquiry ; looking as it 
doth so like the suggestion of a sceptic, or the 
utterance of an infidel. We should reply without 
hesitation, perhaps, ' Words like these ill befit a 
pious person ; neither could Job have been in a very 
pious mood when he uttered them.' '* If a man die, 
shall he live again ?'' {^'') 'Is this', say you, *the 
question of a religious man ? Is this the language 
of faith, or hope, or charity ? ' Well, — ^you know, 
that notwithstanding the enquiry here urged, it 
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would be hard for you to prove to your own, and 
yet harder to others' satisfaction, that the Patriarch 
was not a rehgious man. Hence, if you deal with 
the enquiry at all, you must do so some other way, 
than to get rid of it by concluding, that Job was not 
in a pious mood when he ventured it ; that though 
a good man on the whole, he did not manifest his 
goodness in this particular: that it was the temporary 
aberration of unbelief; a slip in his tongue, a flaw 
in his character, of which the less that is said the 
better. If you go on a little further in the Bible,— 
to the book of Ecclesiastes, to wit, you will there 
find passages of what we might call doubtful 
tendency as to a man's " living again ". If you 
object, that Job was a Gentile, therefore excusably 
ignorant of the doctrine of Immortality, — the author 
of Ecclesiastes was a Jew, the son of David, the 
builder and consecrator of the temple of the Most 
High God, at Jerusalem. Or you may say, that to 
Jew no more than to Gentile, until the day of Jesus 
Christ, was the prospect of the future life fully 
disclosed; — but this, how far it may or may not be 
the fact, may not explain the reason, why a Scripture 
hero of past ages should have asked, " If a man 
die, shall he live again ? " as though he had been 
sceptical about its possibility. It would better have 
explained his silence on the point than his 
questioning. 
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The truth is, dear children, that all questions 
on religious subjects, howsoever put, and by whom- 
soever, must be viewed relatively to times, characters, 
circumstances, and opportunities. In the days of 
our Lord, a certain one asked Him, " Who is ray 
neighbour ?"(*) not as it would appear with effrontery 
or scorn, but with a desire to know who ; and our 
Lord took much pains to answer him. You, 
perhaps, may be disposed to cry out, 'What 
deplorable ignorance I How discreditable a query 
was this, both to the mind and heart of the 
enquirer I ' It is clear, however, if you recollect, 
His mode of reply, that Jesus Christ, the Teacher 
sent from God, did not think so. Of course, you 
flatter yourself that every one else Hke you knoweth 
who is his neighbour : but there was a time when 
men did not know ; and for the use many make of 
their knowledge, it might not be amiss were that 
time the present. Again, a certain one asked an 
Evangehst, ' How can I understand a particular verse 
of the Scriptures' which, probably, most of us deem 
so explicit as to be incapable of being misunderstood, 
"except some man should guide me?"(^) We of 
this enlightened, Bible-reading, self-sufficiency- 
worshipping age, should be inchned to say, * What 
spiritual darkness did it indicate for a man not to 
be able to understand the Bible by reading it ! ' 
(a) St. Luke x. 29. (6) Acts viii. 31. 
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But this is not the way in which the question is 
treated in the Bible. In like manner, as to the 
query in the text. Though you may say, ' Such a 
man as Job ought never to have uttered it ', — though 
you may demur to it as the speech of a sceptic, or 
as language having an infidel tendency, — the whole 
may be your mistake. It may neither be nor have 
any thing of the kind. 

Were you to put the question, " If a man die. 
Bhall he live again V^ to ninety-nine persons out ol 
a hundred, throughout professing Christendom, they 
would no doubt reply, ' Of course. We are believers 
in Immortality. This is one of the first principles 
of religion. Give up this, you give up eveiy thing. 
We take this truth for granted.' Yes, dear people ; 
we take this for granted as we take many other 
truths: but do we seriously ask ourselves, what* is 
involved in these truths taken by us for gi-anted ? 
Are we sure that some of these taken-for-granted 
ti*uths are not among the least influential of the 
truths we hold? This, of our immortality, for 
instance. Do we know what this truth involves? 
Or that of the existence of God. Do we know 
what is involved, a thousandth part of what is 
involved, in this? Or that of the Incarnation of 
God's adorable Son. Do we know how much this 
involves? Do we know how much we have to 
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receive in our acknowledgment of this or that truth 
beyond the statement thereof? It may be said, 
* The truths referred to are such certainties that no 
Christian can deny them ; — they are taken for 
granted, we repeat.' Be they so. We object not 
to the taking of a truth for granted, if it be so 
taken in faith ; but we have a decided objection to 
its being so taken in indolence; believed because 
others believe it. We ought to be aware, that in 
days when infidelity hath been the most disreputable 
faith hath been sometimes the least abundant 
Frequently is there the least orthodoxy where there 
is no heterodoxy. You say, you take the immortality 
of man for granted; but are you conscious, how 
mighty, how marvellous, — in some cases, how horrible 
a thing you take for granted ? You take for granted 
a truth, which men, perhaps better than yourself, 
did not dare to take for granted. You rush in 
where they feared to tread. Job did not take it for 
granted. He did not believe it as a matter of 
course, or he had not asked this question. And 
ar^ we sure that our so believing it is not injurious 
to us ? Be it a Christian truth that is taken for 
granted, so to take it and so to leave it is not 
Christian conduct. What will it avail you and me, 
if the infidel in rejecting what we beheve, knoweth 
better what it is he rejecteth than we what it is we 
receive ? 
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But if we rightly represented the subject, persons 
who take this solemn, glorious, or, it may be, 
dreadful truth for granted, are such as would say, 
' If you give up this truth, you give up every thing.' 
And is it so ? Must we give up every thing, but as 
it can be proved, as most certainly it can be proved, 
that we are immortal beings ? Is this a rehgious 
method of reasoning ? Should we be obliged to 
give up our belief in God, our trust in Him, our 
reception of what God by His Holy Spirit hath other- 
wise taught us, our morality, our virtue, our purity, 
our penitence, were we not assured that we are to 
live for ever ? Is this the way a virtuous man, or a 
benevolent, a moral, or a philanthropic, ought to 
argue,— to base the whole superstructure of religion 
upon the truth of immortality ? to treat this doctrine 
of endless life as our chief necessity, and every 
thing beside as subordinate ? You may ask, ' Of 
what use is religion if there be no after life ? ' — but 
we might rather ask. Of what use is that religion 
which is totally dependent upon the truth that there 
is ? Can we affirm that we deserve to be immortal? 
Or, supposing man to have been so before he 
sinned, can we say, it had been unjust in God to 
have deprived him of that immortality, without 
prospect of its restoration, as the penalty for his 
sin ? And if it were so, — were we not at present 
assured of the truth of our endless existence, — or 
were we assured of the contrary, — what should be 
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the conduct of a reasonable creature ? Shall we sin 
because we may not be immortal? Should we 
become reckless for the short time we have to live, 
because we had not to live for ever? Had the 
Almighty as plainly told us that we are not to live 
for ever, as He hath that we are, he would be the 
wise man, and he the religious, — superfluous as you 
might esteem piety to be in such a case,- — who 
should submit to such an announcement with resig- 
nation, nor wish it otherwise ; but do all the good 
he could in the present world, though he and his 
deeds should perish together. He would be a vile 
man indeed, who, for such a reason, should commit 
all the sin in his power; nor would the hope of 
immortality, were it restored to him, ever make him 
virtuous. You may say, 'We cannot bear the 
thought of not being immortal; it is too sad to 
reflect that the departed may be all lost to us, as 
we when departed shall be to the rest of the living. 
How miserable is it to suppose, that after death we 
are to be as and what we were before we were born, 
Who can make such cogitations tolerable ? ' And 
yet, with the truth of our immortality established, 
there is the possibiUty of hell, of the loss of the 
soul, of the darkened countenance of God; and 
these reflections are not more tolerable than the 
others. Take either side of the argument, whether 
for or against the truth of our immortality, it is not 
wholly bright. 



Men may make too much of what are called the 
first principles of rehgion. What is first, first let 
it be. It is not last too, nor is it all. * To give up 
the immortality of the soul ', say some, ' is to give 
up every thing.' We think we have shewn, that to 
give up this is not to give up every thing; even 
supposing we had it not to give up ; but that God 
had plainly told us we are not to live for ever. It 
is a destructive attempt to make every truth of 
rehgion dependent upon one, except that one be 
the existence and authority of God. Some have 
gone so far as to say, that ' The immortahty of man 
and the being of God stand or fall together/ What 
perverse disputing is this ! God's immortality de- 
pendent upon the truth of our's ? the one uncertain 
if the other be? God's living for ever resolvable 
into the truth that we are to live for ever? No. 
This is not reverent, rehgicus reasoning : it is 
helpful rather to infidelity. ' Many truths might 
turn out to be untrue were it not true that man is 
immortal ; but the existence of God is not one of 
them. The fact that man is here evinces the latter; 
though God \^ould still have been though man had 
never come hither. When Job asked, " If a man 
die, shall he live again ? " do we imagine that he 
deemed the verity of the Divine existence at all 
dependent upon his getting an answer to his question 
in the affirmitive ? Religion hath but an insecure 
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basis if it have none other than the hope of immor- 
tality. This is a truth of religion ; but it is not the 
chief, nor the whole. 

It appears, then, that we should not be so ready, 
out of a spirit of indolence, to take truths for 
granted, be they as important as they may. We are 
immortal ; or, at least, we profess to believe that we 
are : we take it as a matter of course that we are ; 
we never think of doubting it ; or of enquiring, 
what we should be and do, if we were not, different 
from what we now are and do. But after all this 
taking of the truth of our endless life for granted, — 
though we may feel shocked at, and should never 
think of putting such a question as that put by the 
Patriarch, — what is our practical faith in this truth ? 
If we believe the Gospel of God's Son, we must 
believe we have to live for ever. No thoughtful 
person, could or would, at this day, deny this 
possibility, setting aside the Gospel. Yet what was 
it that prompted the question which the Patriarch 
urged ? What is it which might prompt a like 
question from any of us ? We need not conclude 
that Job is the only one that ever urged it. And if 
Job were a good man though he asked it, he is not 
necessarily a bad man who may ask it once more. 
Many who never thought of disbelieving the fact of 
immortality, have disbelieved men's belief of the 
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fact. They have not doubted the object of faith, 
but the faith of their neighbours in that object ; till 
the doubt hath recoiled upon themselves in relation 
to the fact. The state of the world hath shaken 
their confidence in the truth of the after life. Look 
at the world. Doth it look like a race of immortals-? 
Do the sons and daughters of men evidence that 
they are to live for ever ? Are not multitudes on all 
sides, acting as the creatures of a day, so frivolously, 
so uselessly, not to say, so wickedly, — as scarcely to 
deserve to live till evening ? Here is the stumbling 
block. The world's senselessness of its immortality 
hath led men to doubt their own. You may say this 
ought not to be ; — and neither ought the other : but 
both are. The evidence for our immortality is in the 
Gospel ; an evidence against it in the lives of im- 
mortals. Of some it will be pronounced, as it hath 
already been of one, " Good were it for them if they 
had not been born/' (*') This, as it is one of the 
most awful of testimonies to our immortality, is the 
most inevitable. Of none can it ever be affirmed, 
it had been better he had not been born, but of him, 
who, having been, will never cease to be. 

Now, although we have no apology to oflFer for the 
modem disbelievers in immortality, for the ancient 
much hath to be said. Before " life and immortality 

(c) St. Matt, xxvi. 24. 
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were brought to light by the Gospel", ('') it could have 
been no sin not to believe it. Nay, — if we look at 
the method in which some of the men of old treated 
the subject, we perceive a degree of virtue in their 
unbelief which is lacking in much of our faith. 
There was, so to say, a magnanimity in their infidelity 
which is lacking in not a little of our Christianity. 
Here is, first of all, the fact, that there have bean 
virtuous Heathens, who have lived purely, and done 
good while they lived, who did not believe in immor- 
tality, and cherished no hope of living again. They 
did not believe it, not because they wished to live 
in iniquity, and to give the rein to passion, — but 
because they thought not the doctrine of immortality 
true in itself, neither had God revealed it unto 
them : therefore did they resign themselves to 
hopelessness of future existence, and were even 
magnanimous in so doing. What a testimony do 
those unbelievers of old, virtuous and upright as they 
were, profiler against the thousands of Christians, 
who, never having had a doubt of their immortahty, 
are living in transgression and hardness of heart ! 
Those infidels of the past were nearer unto the 
Kingdom of God than such beUevers of the present. 
They did works without looking for wages which we 
are neglecting to do with the promise of reward. (^^) 
And the way in which these ancient Heathens 
{d) 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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combaled the notions of immortality entertained by 
some of their compeers agreeth with the rest of 
their character. Disbelieving as they did * the Ufe 
of the world to come', the conduct of the world 
around them was most Hkely as little conducive to 
faith in immortality then as now. They therefore 
argued against the probability of an existence beyond 
the grave, more in pity than in scorn. Some treated 
the expectation of living for ever as a lamentable 
proof of human weakness, vanity, and conceit. (*^) 
Alas, brethren, that the world should whet the edge 
of such a satire to this very day ! f °) We know that 
we are destined to live for ever: but did we not 
know it should we suspect it ? Look at the butter- 
flies of society, behold the moths of frivolity, 
contemplate the devotees of pleasure, — faint, sickly, 
insipid, — and putting the Gospel of Christ out of 
sight for the moment, are we not prompted to ask. 
Have these the weakness to think themselves 
immortal ? Have they the vanity to imagine that 
their life is to be prolonged to eternity ? Are they 
self-conceited enough to suppose that the blessed 
God, and His holy angels, require such creatures 
as these to dwell with them for ever? if you 
abstract eternity from its opposite destinies, — or if 
you take the fact separate from the state of immor- 
tality, — if you disconnect the life to come from the 
life that now is, — or if you consider the existence 
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beyond the grave as an existence of the soul only 
but not of the whole man, — what is it but weakness, 
vanity, and conceit, to think that you are to live for 
ever? 

We shall infer from what hath been advanced, 
that the common arguments for the immortaUty of 
man are irrelevant. We are not immortal, brethren, 
because we wish to be so, or think we are so, or 
because immortality befitteth us as lords of the 
Creation, or because we love life, and the thought of 
annihilation is disagreeable to us, or because there 
is within us a craving after endless existence. All 
these arguments, though powerless with those old 
Pagans of whom we have been speaking, are 
frequently adduced by such as have the Gospel in 
their hands as if they were all powerful. But the 
Gospel as it needeth them not, ignoreth them. One 
of the Pagans, and he agreeing with others, would 
tell us, that * Whatever beginneth, endeth '.(®) And 
another, that ' Mind ceases with dissolution \ (^ 
Hence, we, as we had a beginning, despite all our 
reasonings to the contrary, beside or beyond the 
Gospel, might cease to be. We may not like the 
thought; it is hard, cheerless, chilling; but if it put 
us into our right place before God, — if it serve to 
check that pride of immortality, which is the surest 
(e) Panaetius. (fj Epicurus. 
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hindrance to preparation for it, — let us not disregard 
the truth, that we, as we began to be, like all other 
things might, were it God's will, cease to be. 

But God hath willed it otherwise. If with Job 
we ask, "If a man die, shall he live again T' the 
reply is direct. He shall. And why ? Not because 
we, having a better insight into what is called 
Natural Theology, and the laws of life, and being 
more mindful of the dignity of our nature than the 
men of old, — are better able to reason ourselves 
into a belief of this truth. No : our immortality 
doth not depend upon natural arguments, or upon 
sensuous predilections. We are immortal because 
God hath told us so. It is His will. And as if to 
bring down our pride, the immortality of the soul 
hath been testified unto us by the resurrection of 
the body. The proof of the one is in the other. 
The Gospel of Christ knoweth nothing of the 
immortality of the soul apart from the immortality 
of the whole man. And if we regard the one to the 
neglect of the other, we do but endanger the 
blessedness of both. 

We have begun to exist, and, not for this reason, 
(for, we might cease to exist because we had a 
beginning,) but because it is God's decree, and Jesus 
Christ hath been raised from the dead, and hath 
ascended into heaven in our nature, we shall exist 
for ever. This is the solemn thought which should 



never be loug absent from our minds. We live : 
and live we must. Young we may be, (and the 
eldest is but young,) but there is an age, there are 
ages, cycles of ages, there is an eternity before us, by 
which our existence will be measured, compared with 
which the present duration of the world will appear 
but as a second, and the miles whigh comets have 
travelled but as an hand-breadth. The destruction 
of the present order of the globe will affect our being 
no more than the fall of a rain-drop, or the shooting 
of a star. Too dreadful is the truth of our immor- 
tality, even though the hope of Saints should render 
it lovely, to permit it to make us proud. The gift 
may raise us beyond the brutes, but if its alternative 
be the hopeless land, it will sink us below them. 

Let it be recollected, that the immortality of man 
is not an eternal duration merely, as a philosopher 
might speak of matter as eternal, — it is an eternal 
consciousness. It is an existence, in which we shall 
as vividly call to mind the actions of to-day, as we 
shall be able to call them to mind to-morrow : in 
which myriads of years after the purification of the 
earth by fire, we shall be as cognizant of our moral 
state now, as we should be of any accident that 
might befall us at this instant, or an hour hence. It 
is an eternal identity with, and a consecutive of the 
•^'^r^nts and deeds of this life. The word " again ", 
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added in the text, by the translators, rather obscures 
than elucidates the meaning. Job enquires, " If a 
man die, shall he live?" i.^., shall he live through 
death, live as though he had not died, live for ever 
the life begun here ? These are the very questions 
to which the Gospel giveth its decisive aflSrmation. 
In eternity each one will be himself not another; 
and the recollections of every one will be his own. 
No change is there but for the unchanging; and no 
putting away but of the hindrances of memory. 
And if the Patriarch in his hour of darkness could 
add, well may we add also, now that " the true light 
shineth ", " All the days of my appointed time will 
I wait, till my change come." (^) f ^) 



{9) V. 14. 



VWl. 

UNHAPPY RELIGION. 



" Are the consolations of God small with thee ? is there any 
secret thing with thee?'* — Job xv, 11. 



That there cannot be an eflfect without a cause is 
as true in Ethics as in Physics : in the Kingdom of 
Grace as in the Kingdom of Nature. However 
complicated a web that system of -facts, truths, 
doctrines, precepts, promises, duties, exercises, 
experiences, consciousnesses, which we designate 
Religion, may appear in the estimation of some 
men, they whose spirits this system hath searched 
through, find it to be a much simpler system than 
is commonly supposed ; and that it is based, for the 
more part, upon uniform and ascertainable laws. 
Though its details of operation upon the individual 
heart and life may vary, — though the path whereby 
men are led to know God and to know themselves, 
by being led to see how thoroughly they are known 
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unto God, may not in all instances be the same, — 
there are certain plain rules which will be found 
appHcable throughout the universe of souls. One 
of these is, that which we have now laid down ; — 
that in the spiritual life as in the natural there is 
no effect without its cause : that as health and 
disease have their causes in the natural life, so have 
prosperity and adversity in the spiritual: that the 
same laws which would explain the spiritual estate 
for better or for worse, of those around us, will, if 
fairly applied, explain our's. As there is *' the same 
God Which worketh all in all ", His work where it 
is, will assuredly exhibit some feature or other 
whereby it may be recognised as His. 

Of this truth, that in the history of the soul as 
in that of the world there is no effect without a 
cause, Eliphaz seems to have been well persuaded. 
He beheld the afflictions of Job. He set them down 
for an effect ; and was determined, if possible, to 
convict the Patriarch of some moral obliquity as 
their cause. We are far from saying that Eliphaz 
was wrong in his deference to the rule, that in 
ethics no less than in physics, where there is an 
effect there is a cause. His mistake was in assuming 
that it was his mission to ascertain the cause in this 
particular case, and in believing that his sagacity 
had not failed in discovering what it precisely was. 
There was a cause why Job was thus afflicted ; but 
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a cause which may have been, and was so deeply 
hidden in the Divine Bosom, as at this time to be 
as inexphcable to the Patriarch himself as to his 
friends. With God, indeed, to whom past and 
future is an eternal now, the cause of Job's present 
visitation may have lain in the future not in the 
past : foreseen by the Almighty, though not as yet 
existent in His servant. We have allowed, in a 
former lecture, that the reasoning even of Satan, 
though inapplicable to Job, may not be so to some 
of us. We may say the same of some of the 
arguments used by Eliphaz. Though they apphed 
not to the Patriarch they may be not the less 
profitable if brought near to ourselves. All trouble 
doth not arise from sin. This truth God would 
teach the three friends by the history of His 
servant: — but without contravening that other truth, 
that much trouble is the consequence of sin ; or 
that all sin will sooner or later be the source of 
trouble. Job is an instance of a great soul going 
through the world without being understood. Other 
souls there are whose history it is scarcely possible 
to misunderstand. It is not a very high token, if 
our sentiments, our conduct, our mode of life, our 
falls, and our risings again, are to be seen through 
and interpreted by every looker on. This may 
prove, that instead of being on the mountain with 
Christ we are on the plain with the multitude. 
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There never yet, be we sure, was a great or a good 
man, beginning from the God-Man, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, down to the lowest and lowliest of His 
disciples, who know, at least, that discipleship 
includes something more than being what others 
are, or what themselves were, that was fully under- 
stood. Not that their characters may not be pure, 
simple, and free from guile, but that those who are 
not impressed with the same character have not the 
proper faculties to appreciate it. The Sun which is 
the fountain of light, looked at with the naked eye, 
blinds the beholder. The Patriarch had a great 
soul. Had he not, when, after he had lost his all, 
he could say, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord " ? (^) 
His soul was greater than all he had been deprived 
of or he could not have triumphed thus. And what 
had he lost? Doubtless he felt, that intellect, 
reason, hope, faith, a good conscience were not 
lost, — that himself was not lost, nor God lost to 
him : — therefore, that nothing was lost that bore the 
stamp of eternity, of Deity, of glory. 

Friend Eliphaz is here addressing his spiritual 
patient in a milder tone. At first he and they that 
were with him had spoken with haste and harshness; 
as if, the Patriarch's afiliction being so terrible, they 
expected a voice from Heaven would at once lay 
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bare his hypocrisy, and disclose the iniquity which 
had provoked the visitation. But such voice came 
not; and EUphaz who now communes with the 
tried servant of God the second time, — for the 
moment, grows calmer and more considerate. Pre-, 
viously he had spoken, as if Joh had been guilty of 
- some transgression known to others, if not to the 
speaker. Here he hints that the visitation may have 
been for some sin known only to himself. " Are the 
consolations of God small with thee ? " he enquires : 
" is there any secret thing with thee ? " This is a 
little kind^ language than, though as the event 
proved, quite as mistaken as, what he had uttered in 
his former address. " Remember, I pray thee, who 
ever perished being innocent? or where where the 
righteous cut off"? Even as I have seen, they that 
plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the same. 
By the blast of God they perish, and by the breath 
of His nostrils are they consumed." (*) He here 
brings his expostulation to a very elose bearing. 
^* Are the consolations of God small with thee ?" 
As if he would say, * Dost thou not feel tliat God 
is gradually withdrawing from thee the light of His 
countenance? Hath not the joy of His presence 
departed from thee ? Is not the sweetness of His 
promises gone?' Then, as though suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, he adds, " Is there any secret thing 

(a) Ch. iv. vv. 7—9. 

a 
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with thee?"n *Now', as if to say, 'I think I 
have the key to your case. I have pondered much 
upon this strange dispensation of God towards thee, 
I have supposed that the Almighty must have visited 
thee for some crime which cannot have been hid. 
The truth must lie her^. There is something 
known to thyself, but unknown to me, which 
accounts for these calamities.' It might have been 
so. With thousands so it hath been. All men are 
punished secretly for what they do openly; and 
some are punished openly for what they do secretly : 
but neither was the case here. EHphaz seems 
totally to have forgotten, that it is "gold" that is 
*' tried in the fire," not tin, or "reprobate silver 
which tlie Lord hath rejected ", " and acceptable 
men in tlie furnace of adversity ", (^) not the 
wortliless or the cast-away. But though the inter- 
rogations of the text did not apply to the case of 
tlie Patriarch, tliey might have been, we repeat, as 
they may be, applicable to the cases of others. 
How is it " the consolations of God are small " with 
any of us ? How is it there is so littie religious joy 
in the world ? How is it Heaven's sunshine falls 
so feebly on the Christian's soul, and hghts up so 
dimly the Christian's countenance ? Treating the 
first question asked by Eliphaz as fact, from the 
second we shall seek the reason. 

(Jb) Ecclus. ii. 5. Jer. ri. 30. Wisdom iii, 6. 
Prov. xvii. 3. 
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Mind is so constituted as to be affected by trifles. 
Little suflficeth to elevate many, and as little to 
depress. True it is, that mountains of luxury and 
rivers of pleasure will do fess for the enjoyment of 
some, than grains of comfort and drops of satisfaction 
for the enjoyment of others. Still, there are men 
and women in the world, who are pleased with 
things which in the estimation of those around 
them are trifles. (^*) This easiness of being pleased 
is childhood's happiest attribute. Blessed are they 
from whom, in manhood and womanhood, ' the 
waves of this troublesome world ' have not swept 
this attribute away. They are great, and only great 
minds and guileless, that <;an preserve this glory of 
life's spring-time to life's autumn. Yet the best, 
the highest enjoyment is cheap to the virtuous; ay, 
cheap as Heaven's breezes, and sunshine, and 
showers. And if so it be, what are the salvation of 
the Son of God, the remission of sins, " the hope 
of eternal life, which God, That cannot he, promised 
before the world began ", (*) the presence of God in 
heart and home, the indwelling of Christ in the soul, 
the light and warmth of the Holy Spirit? — Are 
these trifles? Might they not be for the poor 
minimum of joy which they convey to thousands 
among us ? Surely, there must be some cause for* 
the cold, joyless, uncomfortable religion, which is so 
prevalent. 

(c) Titus i. 2, 
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All deep thinkers are deep suflferers : — not sufferers, 
perhaps, in body or estate, but in mind. They suflfer 
because they think, f *) Would you avoid mental 
suffering, don't think. If you ask, How is it that 
the world on the whole seems to suffer so little ? the 
answer is, Because it is what we every where hear it 
called, ' the thoughtless world.' If we think, we must 
more or less suffer. Some of the commonest objects 
that arrest eye or ear suggest to us sorrowful 
reflections. The rehgious man is of necessity a 
thoughtful one, else not rehgious. Thoughtfulness 
is the first step to personal piety. Piety beginneth, 
so to speak, with the soul's stopping and turning 
round in her career, like a traveller dubious if he be 
on the direct road, and asking herself. Where am I ? 
Whither does this track lead me ? Shall I be right 
if I pursue my present course ? And thought after- 
wards deepens, and with it suffering. If thought be 
once admitted, it soon diggeth chasms in the heart 
for its own current to flow in. If, then, the pious 
be thus thoughtful, — if thought be the parent of 
suffering, — is not the Christian, unless his rehgion 
be to him a source of joy, of all men most miserable, 
because he is the most thoughtful ? 

Be it observed, also, that the joys and sorrows of 
this life are but of a negative kind. If we say we 
are joyous, we might rather say we are not sorrowful. 
If we say we are sorrowful^ we might as well say we 
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are not joyous. Neither state is absolute. Each 
condition detracts from the other ; and the two are 
seldom far apart. From Creation's first agony to 
Creation's last groan, there is no absolute joy or 
sorrow upon the earth. 'Both smiles and tears 
belong to joy, and both belong to sorrow '. (^) There 
is some unreality on either side when both choose 
the same manifestations. We must go to other 
states of being, would we know what the joy is that 
borrows no tears, what the sorrow is that borroweth 
no smiles. If, then, the joys and sorrows of this 
life be thus negative, each more hke the other than 
either is like itself, — positive joy can be known only 
in the realization of His consolations, wheresoever 
and howsoever they are to be realized, *' in Whose 
presence is fulness of joy; and at Whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore." (®) 

How is it, then, that religious joy is so httle 
known ? that so few of us "joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we have now received 
the atonement "? (') (^) that there is so little happi- 
ness in religious service? that " the consolations of 
God are so small with us?" That these things are 
so, generally, will not, we think, be disputed. How 
it may be with us individually, we ourselves know 

(d) J. A. Heraud. (e) Ps. xvi. 11. 

Cf) KaraXKar/Tf, the at-one-ment, or reconciliation. 

(^) Rom. V. 11. 
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Best. We must know whether we have ever truly 
rejoiced in that salvation of the Son of God, which 
hath added to the joy of Angels though they had 
incurred no loss. We may believe that the celestial 
Spectators of the wonders of Redemption, though 
they needed not to be redeemed, behold the amazing 
work with worthier feelings than we do for whom it 
was wrought out. Not but that there may be 
seasons when we cannot rejoice ; yea, ought not. 
It may be necessary for us to be for a season in 
heaviness ; to be deprived of the sensible comforts 
of faith, hope, and charity ; being apt to undervalue 
them till they have fled. (^) We do not, however, 
look to cases such as these. Such as are lastingly 
comforted have first mourned. We are thinking of 
cases, where mourning, heaviness, bondage of spirit, 
mental gloom, spiritual depression, seem to be 
chronic complaints ; when the soul seldom or never 
rejoiceth. And we say, there must be a reason or 
reasons for this state of things. In the spiritual 
world as in the natural, there is no effect without its 
cause. And if haply we may discover what the 
reasons are, so far as we are personally concerned, 
we are prompted to enquire with Eliphaz, " Is there 
any secret thing with us ? " If there be, let us not 
be surprised if " the consolations of God be small 
with us". \ (, 

{h} "Our blessings brighten as they take theififlight." — 

^Dfi Young. 
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But, while the case of each person ought to be 
best known unto himself, may we not aflfirra, that 
the public aspect assumed by the rehgion of the day 
justifieth us in taking that for a fact which Eliphaz 
here puts as a question, that the comforts of rehgion 
are few with us ? The aspect of religion is not a 
joyous aspect. There is a constraint, a distrust, a 
timidity, a suspicion in our piety. We are afraid we 
know not of what. There is little festivity in our 
Christian hours. We seem as though we dared not 
feast in the presence of " the Master of assemblies ". 
"All joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is 
gone."(*) The service of Song in the Lord's house 
is distasteful to many. The melodies of their 
mother Jerusalem are strange to their ears. 
Gloominess is associated with devotion. We are 
ready to say, * Let us be miserable that we may be 
rehgious.' The Holy Eucharist itself, that perennial 
feast of the fruits of the tree of life, is approached 
by not a few with a kind of dread ; it is hedged 
about with a species of superstitious apprehension 
which repulses multitudes of Christ's people. Our 
religion is the same all the year round. To many. 
Advent is as Christmas, Christmas as Advent; — 
both as Easter, and all as Lent. The struggles, the 
spasms of commercial life, attack the vitals of the 
body of Christ. Worship is a trouble to us. Things 

(i) Isaiah xxiv. 11.. 
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fnust be done the nearest, the cheapest, the shortest 
Way. The service of God is not a delight ; scarcely 
a duty. The world with its importunities makes us 
and keeps us unhappy; yet are we in haste to return 
to it. We are at home neither in the Church of 
Christ nor out of it. And if so it be that we so 
rarely rejoice, is there not a cause ? While we do 
not, is there not evidence that we should not ? 
"The consolations of God^ are not small in 
themselves ; but if they be so with us, the reason 
is with us not with Him. We therefore revert to 
the question " Is there any secret thing with us *', 
that will help to explain this enigma of a joyless 
Christianity ? 

And what secret thing may there be ? What is 
possible in this case ? 

Is there any moral obUquity with thee ? 

We do not ask, Have you done wrong ? or do yon 
do wrong ? We all have done and all do so. There 
is not a just man upon earth," saith Solomon, " that 
doeth good, and sinneth not.*' Q But do we cherish 
any wrong doing ? or are we in love with any ? Is 
there any base passion or propensity we will not part 
with ? Any thing we love better than Christ ? Is 
there aught that our judgment tells us we ought to 
resign, but which our heart urgeth us to hold fast ? 
St. Augustine beautifully remarks, ^ It is not the act 
(j) Eccles. vii. 20. 
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but the habit that justifieth a name'; i.e,^ he is 
not a sinner who committeth a sin, but who hveth 
in the commission of it. 'St. Peter', he saith, 
• blasphemed, but he was not a blasphemer/ We may 
say the same of other sins. Noah was drunk, but 
he was not a drunkai'd. Abraham failed once in his 
faith, but he was not an unbeUever. • That this 
reasoning is correct, that it is habit not act that 
justifies a name, will appear from the consideration, 
that we should never think of calUng a person who 
had done but one good deed in his life, or but a few, 
a Saint. Acts, indeed, if they be often repeated, turn 
to habits, but act is not itself habit. (^^) In asking, 
" Is there any secret thing with thee ? " we mean. Is 
there any sin indulged or persisted in ? If there be, 
it is no marvel that " the consolations of God are small 
with thee ". So they will ever be till thou breakest 
oflF that sin. One sin unforsaken will do us more 
injury than fifty or five hundred repented of. Thus 
St. Chrysostom cries out, * What hope of salvation 
can remain to the generaUty of mankind, who 
commit without reflection some or other of those 
crimes, one of which is enough to condemn a soul ?' 
If thou hast sinned, what are thy thoughts towards 
thy sin ? Wouldest thou do it again if thou had'st 
the opportunity? Dost thou despise thyself for 
having done it ? Dost thou dread it, or only dread 
its desert ? Where sin is joy cannot be. Religious 
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joy is a subtle, etherial thing : if it have not a pure 
and cloudless atmosphere it sickens and dies. 

Is there aught that is evil in the state of thy 
aflfections ? 

How do we estimate the world? Do we take 
meat, drink, clothing, house, lands, possessions, 
reputations, respectability, for what they are worth, 
and no more? Are things supreme with us supreme; 
and things subordinate subordinate ? Above all, do 
we take heed that none of those tempers lodge 
within our breasts, which bring hell down to earth, 
and which will constitute the fuel of the hell beyond ? 
The love of the world which is the opposite of 
reUgion in its purity, strangely coalesces with 
religion in its spuriousness. How many religions 
there might be in Christendom, if we had not the 
Gospel to restrain us, we may guess from the many 
there are though we have it. To make the man of 
the world respectable, a little religion must be added 
to his worldliness. In times past this may have 
been dispensed with. Then, worldly-minded pro- 
fessional men, or worldly-minded literary men, or 
worldly-minded clergymen, were not over scrupulous 
to appear other than they were. Now, most of us 
have some pretence to seriousness. In admiring 
the genius of a Swift or a Sterne, it scarcely occurs 
to us now, that they were pastors of the flock of 
God, and had " a dispensation of the gospel 
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committed unto them." (^) We speak not against 
these things. We are glad that they are so. Still, 
Tie fear there is a 'vast increase of religion in the 
world, of which men are ignorant whence it came 
and whither it goeth : a religion which knoweth little 
of broken hearts, contrite spirits, tried faith, tender 
consciences, conflicts, temptations, the warfare of 
the flesh and Spirit, sorrows, or sufferings; and 
therefore Uttle of Divine consolation : for to this, 
those are preparatory ; as the bitterness of the bud 
to the sweetness of the full-blown flower. 

But is there any secret misgiving with thee as to 
the certainty of Divine truth ? 

To recur to the idea we parted with a little while 
ago, we do not ask. Have you ever had a misgiving ? 
Did you ever have a doubt if the religion of Christ 
were true ? Did you ever mistrust your persuasions ? 
If your religion be of the kind Satan seeketh not to 
destroy, it will not profit thee much. If it be, you 
probably have been troubled with suspicions. A 
man need not resort to the writings of infidels to 
gather objections against rehgion. His own heart, 
if left to itself, will suggest objections stronger than 
they. That heart is more eloquent than Gibbon; 
more specious than Hume ; more defiant than 
Voltaire, f ^) When, therefore, we ask, Is there any 
secret misgiving with thee ? we mean, Do you 
{k) 1 Cor. ix. 17. 
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indulge a iDisgiving? Do you give place to it? 
Doth it often return ? Do you permit scepticism to 
operate ? Are you ready to believe that Christianity 
is as likely to be false as true ? If so, marvel not 
that religion bringeth thee no comfort. "The 
consolations of God" are for the faithful, not for 
the fearful. What comfort can you have from a 
friend, if you doubt if he be a friend ? What comfort 
from religion, if you doubt whether it be from God ? 
One doubt does not make an infidel. The habit 
of doubting may. They who have ended in dis- 
believing began by doubting; i.e.y by giving place 
to doubt : by making that scruple their own which 
was at first their enemy's. There are temptations 
abroad in this direction. Some take every thing for 
granted ; others nothing. Men bid their fellows go 
to the Bible, as an excuse at times for not abiding 
by the Bible. Had not the Church gone to the 
Bible long before they existed? And but for the 
Church had there been any Bible to go to ? And 
what is the testimony of the Church but to the fact, 
that in the main, what she now believeth she always 
did believe ? Surely, her word is to be taken for the 
fact, if not for the particulars. We say, then, to 
any who have doubted if the Gospel of Christ be 
true, — ^what efiect hath the doubt had upon your 
mind ? Did you give place to the doubt, or did you 
pray and fight against it ? When you have looked 
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on the evils around you, — when you have seen 
Christians ill-treat Christians, — and brethren hate 
brethren, — and you have been tempted to ask, 
* How can Christianity be tine ? ' — hath the thought 
returned upon you, * It must be true ; and the more 
as the bad passions of men strive their utmost to 
prove it false ' ? This is the power of faith ; and 
where it is not, there is little comfort of soul. 

But is there any secret fear of ourselves ? 

Are we in doubt of our own state before God ? 
Are we afraid to trust our principles? Are we 
conscious that in any thing we are not what others 
take us to be ? That profession outruns reality with 
us? That talk and fact disagree? That there is 
any residue of deception, hypocrisy, or insincerity 
within, which vitiates the other features of our 
character ? If so, it is in vain to look for the joys 
of God. They reside only with the single eye, and 
the guileless heart. 

Now, if there be none of these secret things with 
us, — ^if there be no secret sin indulged, — ^if, though 
tempted oft, by God's mercy we do not yield, — if 
there be no secret love of those things for their own 
sakes, which we must leave behind us on our going 
hence, — no desire to make this world more to our- 
selves than it was to " Him Who died for us, and 
rose again ", if there be no cherishing of a sceptical 
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temper, — if there be no ** doing of the work of the 
Lord deceitfully" on our parts, — what is to hinder 
the joys of rehgion from flooding our souls, or 
'* the consolations of God" from being great with* 
us? There is nought to hinder. God asketh us 
not to make ourselves worthy of His goodness, but 
to refrain from rendering ourselves unworthy. He 
asketh us not to prepare His way, but to avoid 
putting obstacles therein. He asketh us not to 
bless ourselves, but not to forbid Him to bless us. 
If religion be the parent of happiness, why should 
it not make us happy? If Jesus Christ had a joy 
set before Him in His sufferings, why should not we 
be partakers of that joy ? It is related of St. Francis 
Xavier, that * he was so cheerful as to be accused of 
being gay.' Why should not we be thus cheerful, 
gladsome, satisfied? Satisfied with what satisfieth 
God ? Pleased with what pleaseth Him ? Joyous 
with Angels' joy? Dehghted with Seraphs' love? 
Perhaps we can look back to a period when we 
should have been glad to die ; or to other periods 
when we should have dreaded to die. Why should 
not we be always glad, and ever ready ? let us 
seek diUgently if there be " any secret thing with 
us ". This is the fatal possibility. Let us never 
rest till either conscience sheweth if there be, or the 
voice of God through that same conscience biddeth 
us to be thankful there is not. 
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Fill. 
MAN'S LAST JOURNEY. 



** When a few years are come, then I shall go the way whence 
I shall not return.'* — Job xvi. 22. 



Of little importance to others is the departure of 
an individual out of the world, compared with its 
overwhelming importance to himself. To the few 
that know us, — and to the fewer that love us, — for, 
hatred of a person is no necessary mark of odious- 
ness in him who is abhorred, — to those who stand 
to us in the relation of parent or child, husband or 
wife, brother or sister, our being taken away from 
this passing scene may be of some consequence ; a 
void may for a while be unfilled in their hearts who 
are still left to struggle with ' the waves of this 
troublesome world ' : yet how soon is the sense of 
loss, we will not say obliterated, but weakened, with 
the iiiost aflfectionate of souls; with those whose 
sympathies are the deepest and the most enlarged. 
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But with the children of men in general, of how 
little importance is the subtraction of a unit here, or 
a unit there, from the mass of society. The world 
goeth on just as usual, howsoever mighty the minds 
which may have been quenched in its hemisphere. 
Howsoever indispensable one may appear to be to 
the public weal, and another to the social circle, 
after they have passed away, hke wave of the sea 
succeeding wave, the world like the ocean is ever 
full: — while Nature, with her fruitful seasons, her 
verdant resurrections, and her russet declines, re- 
maineth the same, to aflfect other hearts, and to 
gladden other eyes, as she once did the now sleeping 
dust of the uncared-for and the forgotten. 

Perhaps, the comparatively shght importance to 
us of the departure of others may have had the 
effect of lessening that of our own passing away. 
Those whom we know we are accustomed to mingle 
with only in the occupations of the living. Those 
whom we did know we think of simply as the dead. 
The living and the dead we may remember; the 
dying we are too apt to lose sight of. The dead had 
their places in the world : we have our's. We are 
aware that we are not to continue here for ever any 
more than they, But the very commonness of the 
fact, that so many with whom we used to hold 
converse are no longer citizens of the earth, is apt 
to blunt the force of the reflection that we too are 
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to die. We turn our thoughts to the dead, as if 
those that are alive were certain of living, rather 
than more certain of dying. We say of our neigh- 
bour, " He is gone the way whence he shall not 
return ", unmindful that though he did not, he 
might have lived to say the same of us ; as others 
will assuredly live to say so : for it will shortly be 
true of the whole generation present. Or, if we be 
disposed to adopt the Patriarch's pathetic language 
as our own, and say, *• When a few years are come, 
then I shall go the way whence I shall not return ",f^) 
we are too ready to add, that multitudes of others 
will have gone that way first who expected to have 
seen the end of our journey before their's. Thus 
do we evade the lessons of death; and man, the 
dying creature, is at most periods of existence a 
creature unfit to die. " The land that is very far 
oflF" can be reached by the soul in an instant; yet 
do we live as if its distance from us were measured 
by^ the ability of the body to reach it. 

Life is a journey. As natural as it is affecting is 
tlie comparison. So natural, indeed, is this and 
other simiUtudes, that they may be as old as the 
Bible, if not older, f^) The hfe of man is a journey; 
with its several stages on the road, its multiplicity of 
scenes, its hills, its dales, its pastures, its deserts. 
It is no doubtful journey. However distant its end, 

H 
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the traveller by every breath of life he draws is a 
step nearer thereto. It is not whether he will ; 
travel he must; and death may meet him half-way. 
But if death be " the going of the way whence we 
shall not return ", it is a strong contrast to life in 
this very particular. Life like death is the traversing 
of a way ; the race to a goal : but there are returns 
in the journey of life, while there are no returns in 
death. This contrast let us seek to divert to a 
practical purpose. 

And here, we might address a few words to such 
as for years may have been travelling in a doubtful, 
devious, doomed pathway; dread and dreary. 
Looking back to the period of holy Baptism, so 
far from having ' led the rest of your life according 
to that beginning ', as was then to be hoped, — ^your 
whole career to the present hour may have con- 
tradicted the profession then made. Thou mayest 
have been unprofitable to thyself, to others, to God. 
Yet, whatever thy way may have been, thank thy 
Saviour Who is to be thy Judge, this day, at least 
for this, — that thy way hath not been that whence 
thou can'st not return. Return is possible to the 
guiltiest, and the most miserable because of their 
guilt. Though it be a late hour of the day that is 
casting its shadows around thee, they are not the 
shadows of death. Thou hast not gone too far to 
retrace thy steps ; for, ** Thus saith the Lord God, 
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the Holy One of Israel ; In returning and rest shall 
y-e be saved". (*) '*I have blotted out, as a thick 
cloud, thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins : 
return unto me ; for I have redeemed thee." (*") (^°) 
Here is the motive to thy return. If God had not 
redeemed thee He had not bidden thee to return. 
Thy redemption by Him is the reason why thou 
shouldest return. ** Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him 
return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon." (*') There is no hope of thy happiness or 
peace so long as thou remainest at a distance from 
God. 

And what doth that repentance amount to, without 
which the Saviour declareth we must perish ? It is 
a return. An arising and going to our Father. A 
turning of the face in a direction the opposite from 
that in which we have been hitherto traveUing. 
** Repent and turn yourselves from all your trans- 
gressions; so iniquity shall not be your ruin."(^) 
This return is permitted to all who have not yet 
^' gone the way whence they shall not return." Say 
not, ' I cannot return'; but try to do as God biddeth 
thee ; and in thy weakness, if thou attempt it. He 
will give thee strength to do it. " Return unto 

(a) Isaiah xxx. 15. (6) Ch. xliv. 22. 

{c) Isaiah Iv. 7. ^ (d) Ezekiel xviii. 30. 
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me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of 
hosts." 

Again. There may be some here who have 
turned aside out of the right way after having 
walked therein ; who have forsaken the footsteps of 
past years ; who have fallen back from their former 
steadfastness ; who have given in to the coldness, 
indiflference, and selfishness of the world ; who have 
tired of God, and grown weary of His service. The 
period of mid-life, when a man hath passed through 
the fervour of youth, and hath not arrived at the 
serenity of age, is the period of greatest danger to 
the spiritual life. (^') We beheve it will be found 
that such as have reached the meridian of their 
years, are liable to temptations from the pursuits of 
the world which have but little power at an earlier 
stage. (^^) In the midst of our years, indeed, mid- 
way between the cradle and the tomb, we occupy a 
favourable post of observation, from which to retro- 
spect the past, and by God's help to resolve for the 
future; but how seldom, by reason of contending 
influences, are we allowed to take an impartial or a 
profitable survey! We look back, and the past 
assumes an aspect different from that which it 
formerly wore. We see, or fancy we see, much 
evil mingled with youthful good, and are ready to 
resign either, or to become careless of both. The 
(e) Malachi iii. 7. 
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world tells us it is good to be zealous ; but better 
to be discreet: and it tells us this so often, that at 
length we manifest our discretion by foregoing our 
zeal. It assures us that prudence is necessary as 
well as earnestness ; till we become too prudent to 
be earnest. We thought the world would give way 
to ws, we find it will not, and we give way to it 
Would we be what God would have us to be, we 
must be that against the world. If we ask its leave 
we shall be met by its denial. 

But how far soever thou hast wandered from the 
right way, — and if thou hads't not been in the right 
way thou could'st not have wandered from it, — 
remember that thou hast not strayed into a path 
whence there is no return. We cannot, we dare 
not, speak to thee, as some would speak, or as we 
would speak to some. To speak to thee as to one 
who hath never heard, and never " tasted that the 
Lord is gracious", would be to misrepresent thy 
case, in thy sight and in God's. We address thee 
as one who hath been an inmate of thy Father's 
house. If thou hast left that abode, be sure that 
thy Father hath not driven thee out. The door, as 
ever, is still open to thee. Thou hast but to return 
to be received. Think not that because thou hast 
been forgetful of God that God hath forgotten thee : 
that He is unkind because thou hast been ungrateful. 
Measure not His aflfection by thine. Make not the 



distance to which thou hast wandered from Him the 
standard of His nearness to thee. He is not far 
from thee, nor from any of us. He waiteth to be 
gracious. Espying the prodigal afar ofF, he goeth 
forth to meet him long ere he hath reached his 
home. 

Again. There may be some who have fallen into 
a state of spiritual sloth ; who are asleep ; at ease ; 
overtaken by insensibility of heart : forgetful of the 
past, careless of the present, negligent of the future. 
It is needless to ask, how thou sleeper hast become 
buried in slumber ; whether prosperity hath spoiled 
thee ; or adversity hath stupefied thee ; whether 
transgression hath hardened, or gratification hath 
deluded thee. We would believe that thou art not 
dead; though sleep such as thine, be death's twin- 
sister ; that though the seed imbedded in thy soul 
at regeneration have yielded but little fruit, it hath 
not totally perished. But, reflect that time hath not 
waited for thee though thou hast slept. Thou hast 
been borne along by the tide, however insensible 
thou mayest have been to thy progress. Thou hast 
lost thy precious hours, but thou hast not lost 
thyself. Opportunities thou hast cast away, but 
thou hast not yet been hurried through that narrow 
pass whence there is no return. Thou mayesfc yet 
redeem the time, late though it be. " Awake thou 
that sleepest," — thankful that thine is not a state 
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worse than that of slumber, — " and Christ shall give 
thee hght." Q 

But whatever be our character or condition, (and 
we will not particularise further,) we may each of us 
adopt the language of the Patriarch as our own, 
" When a few years are come, then I shall go the 
way whence I shall not return." A few years ? Can 
we say this? The youngest among us can speak 
thus only in a possible sense. Though we cannot 
say, I shall, it would befit some of us to say, * When 
a few months, or weeks, or days are come, I may go 
the way whence I shall not return ' ; yea, it would 
befit every one to address to himself the words 
addressed by the Lord of hfe, to a thoughtless 
indulger of old, '* This night thy soul may be 
required of thee ". (^) No lease of existence is 
our's. It would be difficult to say whether of the 
two is the more solemn; the uncertainty here, or 
the certainty. Place them side by side; and let 
mortal-immortals ponder them well : — the uncertainty 
when we shall go the way of all flesh, and the 
certainty that when we shall have gone that way, we 
shall not return. 

We would ask you to direct your thoughts for a 
moment to such as have " gone the way whence 
they shall not return." The myriads innumerable of 
(f) Eph. V. 14. (9) St. Luke xii. 20. 
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departed spirits, from the earliest ages of the world 
to the latest, may be included, perad venture, under 
these two classes : those who would return to the 
earth as it is, but cannot, and those that would not 
return to it, if they could. Guilty consciences, 
unrepentant souls, can need no other sorrow, than 
the thought, that they have gone the way whence is 
no return. May there not be some in the unseen 
state, to whom the world and all that it contains 
would be but a poor equivalent for the restoration of 
but one of their misspent hours ? May there not be 
those, to whom the songs of a Seraphic choir could 
scarcely be more welcome than the renewed sound 
of the Church-chime, once habitually disregarded? 
Are there none who would be ready to give the 
wealth of empires were it their's, to hear again the 
warnings they so oft despised ? And none to whom 
the re-enjoyment of the least of the temporal mercies 
they once de&pised, would be a foretaste of Paradise? 
If there be truth in Holy Writ, — if memory survive 
our dissolution, and be quickened by it, things mu&t 
be so. The wish to return to earth, coupled with 
the knowledge that we have " gone the way whence 
we shall not return ", — this is the bitterness beyond 
death. 

But of the multitude of the departed, there are 
those who would not return if they could. Think 
ye there be any of those who have fallen asleep in . 



Jesus who would desire to return, save at His return 
with them ? Is there aught below to invite them 
to tread again life's dreary waste ? Would they 
exchange their cloudless atmosphere for that of our 
dim, polluted globe ? Would they part with their 
plenitude of knowledge for the strife of earthly 
tongues ? Would they quit their bowers of rest for 
this unsettled sphere? or leave their quietude for 
its fever and excitement ? or resign their fervid 
afifections for its hatred and competition ? Would 
they forsake the brightness of the Divine counten* 
ance again to water their couch with their tears ? Of 
that blessed throng of whom St. Paul relates, '* they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword ",(^) are there any that 
would enter upon this state of trial a second time ? 
Would they lay down thp palms of their victory to 
engage again in that warfare to which in their own 
strength they were so unequal before ? no. Not 
that they are selfish in their joys, or regardless of 
our sorrows, trials, difficulties, or pains; but that 
they desire us to be where they are : looking for 
the redemption of soul and body in God's eternal 
kingdom and glory. 

Brethren, the way to this house of God is a way 
whence we have often returned, edified and blessed. 
(h) Hebrews xi. 37. 
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We are all of us here alive before God, this day, 
where myriads of the departed might wish to be, 
but are not. But, remember, that once hereafter, we 
shall leave this house of prayer, to return thereto 
never again. We shall put off our garments once, 
to clothe ourselves with them no more. Once shall 
we seek our couch, to rise therefrom no more. Let 
us steadily reflect upon this solemn though simple 
truth we have passed under review. Is it a pleasure 
to us or a pain, to think, that after we shall have 
left the world we shall be unable to come back ? A 
few steps and the journey will be over. But unless 
we have already returned unto God, we may here- 
after wish in vain, — and whether will be greater, the 
vanity or the misery of such a wish ? — to return to 
the earth.(^^) Soon will it be said of us, We are 
" gone the way whence we. shall not return." But 
whenever we do go that way, may the Saviour 
greet us, saying, " Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world ". Q 



(/) St. Matt. XXV. 34. 
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TOLERATION OF INTOLERANCE. 



' But ye should say, Why persecute we him, seeing the root of 
the matter is found in me ? '* — Joh xix, 28. 



That a Gentile should have been permitted, — 
it would seem, even raised up, to reprove and correct 
a Jew, when the latter had turned his religion against 
himself, or interpreted it dishonourably to its Author, 
is no greater marvel, than that an unbeliever of any 
kind, a Mahometan, or a Hindoo, should be able 
under similar circumstances, as he often may, to put 
a Christian to shame : seeing it is a deplorable fact, 
that the conduct of Christians in Heathen lands, 
hath repeatedly done irretrievable damage to the 
progress of Christianity among the natives. That 
Job was a Gentile, as we have intimated, is generally 
conceded. His Theology, at any rate, was very 
unlike that of the Jews ; or, rather, that perverted 
edition thereof which had been made known to him 
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in the day of his calamity. As in after times, **Aquila 
and Priscilla instructed the eloquent ApoUos, and 
mighty in the Scriptures, in the way of the Lord more 
perfectly ", (*) so did the Patriarch instruct his three 
friends, Ehphaz, Bildad, and Zophar ; and he had 
God to confirm unto them his words. The cause 
which Job pleaded before these three casuists, was 
the cause of sorrowing and suffering humanity at 
large, against Jewish narrowness of mind, and every 
other form of exclusiveness. We ought all of us to 
be deeply thankful for the lessons God taught by the 
life of Job. 

One of the hardest things, peradventure, in this 
world, is, for the tolerant to have to tolerate 
intolerance, for the liberal to have to endure 
ilUberality, for the charitable to have to put up 
with bigotry. This, however, is what the charitable, 
the liberal, the tolerant, have ever had, and, perhaps, 
ever will have to do. It is one of their chief trials 
in this world, so long as men, and rehgious men, are 
what they are, to have to put up with, to endure, to 
tolerate these evils. We can conceive, indeed, of an 
intolerant person being vexed by the intolerance of 
others; but it is because their intolerance is not of 
the same kind as his own : or of an illiberal person 
being annoyed at the illiberality of others ; but it is 
{a) Acts xviii. 24—26. 
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because their illiberality does not take the same 
direction as his own : or of a bigoted person being 
put out with the uncharitableness of others ; but it 
is because their uncharitableness does not extend to 
the same individuals or classes as his own : — other- 
wise they are pleased rather than pained at such 
manifestations of bigotry, narrowness, and exclusion. 
Proscribe only the same parties, and they will not be 
the persons to quarrel with your proscription. We 
might go further, and say, that to the abettors of 
particular theological tenets, and the adherents of 
particular reUgious systems, such terms as intolerance, 
illiberality, and uncharitableness, convey no meaning. 
They might as well be expunged from the Dictionary. 
With them there are no ^ such things. According to 
their notions, you cannot be too intolerant, so long 
as you are orthodox; nor too illiberal, so long as 
you are correct ; nor too uncharitable, so long as you 
are on the right side: which, singularly enough, 
usually happens to be the strong side. Intolerance 
in their eyes, is nothing but consistency; and 
illiberality, fidelity towards God; and uncharitable- 
ness, zeal for Divine truth. No one, in their 
judgment, can be either bigoted, ilUberal, or 
intolerant. Now, it does appear to us, that there 
must be something seriously out of order with a 
person, with whom plain words have lost their 
meaning, if they ever had any. If with any one of 
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us, there be no such ills as bigotry, exclusiveness, 
and narrowness of mind, or only such as are called 
by very different names, it is clear there must be 
what is very wrong in that person's rehgious ideas, 
whosoe\rer he, or whatsoever they, be. This is a sure 
rule^ — that any one must be in a false position, or 
have embraced erroneous sentiments, if, by his 
sentiments, or his position, he be debarred from the 
exercise of any Christian virtue, or the manifestation 
of any God-Hke disposition. A person, who, being 
what or where he is, cannot be tolerant, liberal, or 
charitable, must be where and what he ought not to 
be. A person's religious standing must be decidedly 
a faulty one, if, from that standing, he be not 
permitted to "esteem others better than himself" ; (*") 
but is obhged to esteem them worse than himself; 
to suspect them without cause, and to caution his 
neighbours against them without compunction. Yet, 
this is the disadvantageous, haughty, unhallowed 
position, to which the spirit of intolerance, illiberality, 
and bigotry, reduces a professedly religious individual; 
insomuch that, occupying it, he is under the necessity 
of doing violence to some of the most obvious of the 
principles and precepts of rehgion. Nay, that which 
He Who came to fulfil both the Law and the 
Prophets, declared to be the intention and com- 
pletion of both, such an one is compelled to set 
(6) Phil. ii. 3. 
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aside as of but little account ; to wit, the " doing 
unto men whatsoever we would that men should do 
unto us ". (0 This is just what the intolerant man 
is prohibited from doing. So far from doing unto 
others as he would that they should do unto him, 
he cannot allow himself even to think, judge, or 
speak of others, as he would have others to speak, 
judge, or think of him, — or of some few, who, by 
reason of similarity to himself, happen to have won 
his approbation. The language of intolerance, all 
over the world, is, ' If a man agree not with me or 
my party, he cannot be so good as I am or it is ; or, 
however good he may be, if he do but cast in his lot 
among us, he must forthwith be considerably better.' 
Thus, superficial people argue, that the zeal mani- 
fested by Churches and sects, to gain adherents from 
other sects and Churches, is proof presumptive of 
the truth or rectitude of the views or systems to 
which they solicit adherence. Have such people 
never read, what our Lord tells us, of the " com- 
passing of sea and land ", by the most intolerant of 
the religionists of His day, " to make one proselyte,'* 
and of the terrible description given by Him, of the 
proselyte after he is made ?(*^) No — my dear brethren, 
zeal for proselytising, is, of itself, no more a test of 
the truth of the views or systems to which men 
desire to make proselytes, than is the happiness 

(c) St. Matt. vii. 12. (d) xxiii. 15. 
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those already proselytized thereto profess to enjoy in 
them ; seeing that neither is a test of the unity of 
truth. (^) Both are found to be associated with 
systems and views the most discordant. We are 
bound to repeat, that the state of mind we have been 
indicating is a deplorable one for any Christian to 
be at ease in. A state unchristian, unrighteous, 
unlawful. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we are 
forgetting, that there is a spurious toleration, a 
false liberahty, and a mistaken charity. Of course 
there is. How can it be otherwise ? Every virtue 
is capable of being counterfeited, caricatured, or 
perverted. How are these to escape ? Had there 
never been a man of God there had never been a 
hypocrite. Religious indiflference may be mistaken for 
toleration; libertinism for liberality; latitudinarianism 
for charity. But neither is the other for all that. 
Latitudinarianism is not charity ; nor Ubertinism 
liberality ; nor indifference toleration : any more 
than meanness is prudence; or selfishness frugality; 
or credulity faith. We are not to be deterred from 
using words in a right sense because others use 
them in a wrong. (^^) Toleration, liberality, charity, 
are not without their rule. What that rule is we 
shall see shortly. We say, however, as we said 
before, that if a person's religious position, or 
theological notions, forbid the exercise of virtues 
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such as these, that position must, somehow or 
other, be false, and those notions erroneous. 

It is hard, we have said, to have to tolerate 
intolerance. {^) This is what the Patriarch had to 
do, throughout, and in addition to, the sore calami- 
ties, permitted by the Almighty to fall upon him. 
His three friends did not understand his case. As 
we read it, it was a case in which any one might 
well have cried, ' Save me from my friends.' They 
thought they understood it ; and so determined were 
they in their opinions upon it, as to tolerate no 
drawing up of the case but their own. The Book 
is filled with their criminations on the one side, and 
his remonstrances on the other. But, as we re- 
marked, the cause pleaded by the Patriarch was the 
cause of humanity at large, against Jewish and every 
other form of intolerance. It had indeed been a 
sad reflection for humanity, had the version which 
Eliphaz and his companions gave of the history of 
their poor friend, been correct: and which in 
substance was, that every sufferer must therefore 
be a sinner under the judgment of God. Resolutely 
did they maintain that this was the Patriarch's case ; 
while no less resolutely did he maintain that it was 
not. Nor was it. Which side of the controversy 
the Judge of all the earth took, we know. It was 
the right side then, and it is, ay, much more is it, 

I 
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the right side now. Strongly doth it behove us to 
go with God on that side. With ' Job's comforters ', 
as they are called, the world hath been filled, since 
the day they offered him their consolations. Even 
under a dispensation like the present, when retri- 
bution is suspended for the time to come, men are 
by far too ready to speak of God's judgments in 
relation to others, to nations and to individuals, as 
they would be loath to hear them spoken of, in 
relation to themselves. The history of the Patriarch 
ought to shew us, how cautious we should be, as it 
also sheweth the mistakes into which we may be 
betrayed, upon such a subject. 

In this chapter the remonstrances of the Patriarch 
with his three friends seem to have reached their 
chmax. He speaks with passionate entreaty. " Have 
pity upon me, have pity upon me, ye my friends ; 
for the hand of God hath touched me " : (^) as if 
to say, ' I have enough to bear without your 
reproaches. Spare me a little till you see the 
result.' But his passionateness was dictated by 
conscious integrity. He felt, too, that the Most 
High was compromised by the reasonings of his 
importuners. He giveth vent to language, which 
he would had been '^ written with an iron pen, 
and with molten lead, hardened in the rock for 
(d) V. 21. 
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ever ! " It was a superfluous wish. In the Volume 
of Inspiration, his words have been graven with a 
pen which will outlast what the Prophet calls, " the 
northern iron and the steel ", — (^) (^^) upon a tablet 
which will endure, after the causeways of our globe 
shall have been calcined in the last conflagration. 
" I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : and 
though after my skin woi*ms destroy this hody^ yet 
in my flesh shall I see God : Whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another". (0 H And he adds, " But ye", Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar, " should say, Why persecute 
we him," pursue or follow him up, " seeing the root 
of the matter is found in me ? " (^^) 

Ay, why, indeed ? Here is an interrogation and 
an affirmation, which large numbers of holy, ex- 
cellent, and spiritually-minded persons, might, at all 
times, well urge upon the intolerant, the illiberal, 
the uncharitable, by whom they are surrounded. 
The suggestion on the part of the Patriarch, of such 
an interrogation, for his friends, was most sensible. 
The query ought to have occurred to them without 
his suggestion : as it should suggest itself touching 
their brethren, to all the bigots, exclusionists, and 
persecutors in Christendom. Job's intolerant as- 
sessors ought to have turned upon themselves with 

(0 Jer. XV. 12. (f) Vv. 23—27. 
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some such an enquiry as his, long before he turned 
upon them. * If this poor afflicted creature *, they 
ought to have said, 'be "a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil *', — if 
after all the strange things he hath uttered in our 
hearing, "the root of the matter be found in him**, — 
" why should we persecute him " ; why pursue him 
with unkind suspicions, and irritating insinuations, 
as we have dared to do?* Why, indeed? we echo. 
This is a query for our age as much as it was for 
his ; and for every bigot to the end as much as for 
the three with whom Job had to deal. 

It may be objected, that the Patriarch bare witness 
of himself. So he did. And it is remarkable how 
pointedly he did so. He even broke in upon the 
construction of his sentence to do it. Instead of 
putting the whole of the question into the lips of 
his friends, he diverted the half of it into an asse- 
veration of his own. Our text would more naturally 
run, " Ye should say. Why persecute we him, seeing 
the root of the matter is found in him ? " But Job 
hath it, " Why persecute we him, (^) seeing the root 
of the matter is found in me ? " (^) The Patriarch 
did bear witness of himself; but it was upon a 
subject, as to which, he alone, or his God, could 
testify : and as to which God had testified, and 
would yet testify; that ** the root of the matter was 

(9) *i^ W '? 
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found in him " ; or, at least, indications which ought 
to have satisfied them that it was there. But at 
this very point it was that they doubted him. It 
was not so much something in his conduct, but 
something out of sight, which, they assured them- 
selves, must have been wrong with him ; and which 
was the reason why the Lord had thus visited him. 
This is the course the intolerant usually pursue ; — 
to judge their neighbours, in some particular or 
other, where God and a man's conscience can alone 
be arbiters. Job seems to have known these friends 
of his well. All they had said from the beginning 
had gone to shew, that they did not believe "the 
root of the matter to be in him ". 

" The root of the matter". What are we to take 
for this ? What was it with Job ? What is it with 
us? Surely the end and object of all religion, Q 
failing of which, we are as well without the religion 
as with it, — had need be " the root of the matter"; 
and this is, restored fellowship with God, personal 
contact with God, or God's work in the soul of man. 
* Why.', you say, * this is all hidden.' Certainly it 
is : — and is not the root of a tree hidden ? And 
doth not the great Teacher compare men to trees ? 
And are we not speaking of the root ? A root is 
not to be seen : — it is in the soil ; whether of the 
earth, or the heart. But let us ask again. So far 

(i) Religion : from ReligOj to bind, or tie back. 
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as we are concerned, what is the root of Christianity 
out of tLSy so far as Christianity is objective to us ? 
Is it not '• God with us ", through His incarnation 
in Christ? What, then, is its root in tis, so far as 
it is subjective to us, but " God with us *', by His 
incarnation in our souls ? This is " the root of 
the matter", now, if there be any; or as it may be 
rendered, " the root of the word " : that Word 
*' by which the heavens were made : and all the host 
of them by the breath of His mouth " ; (*") Who was 
*4n tlie beginning with God, and was God, and was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us ". As Christ's 
birth of His Mother succeeded His birth of the 
Father, so must His birth in our souls succeed His 
birth of His Mother. This is " the root of the 
matter": our dwelling in God; God's dwelling in 
us. A religion that doth not assist us to this 
inhabitation on both sides, is nothing worth. It 
hath no root. It is " like the chaflf which the wind 
scattereth away from the face of the earth," 

Of a person ready at all times to profess that this 
is " the root of the matter ", — whose desire is to 
habitate God in his soul, and his soul in God, — and 
this his object in all prayers and sermons, praises 
and sacraments, self-examinations and readings, 
meditations and reflections, — what should all those 

0) *)II'7 A0709. Verbum, (k) Ps. xxxiii. 6. 
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who are disposed to be intolerant, illiberal, or 
uncharitable, say? Just this that Job told his 
friends they should have said of him : " Why 
persecute we him " ? Is it not enough that " the 
root of the matter is found in him " ; and that in 
his life are no fruits of bitterness contrary to the 
root? What more? Do you want better bread than 
can be made of wheat? or better Christians than 
can be begotten by the Holy Ghost, ' the Lord 
and giver of life'? Are you not satisfied in your 
brethren with what satisfieth God in them ? or do 
you require something of them for the present time, 
which He will not demand of them in the day of 
judgment? You say, perhaps, *We do not persecute 
him in whom is "the root of the matter".' We 
say, however, you do. You do not, it is true, 
persecute him by burning his body for the salvation 
of his soul, or by confiscating his goods; — but 
neither in this fashion did Eliphaz and his company 
persecute Job : — but they did persecute him ; and 
you, peradventure, persecute others in the same way. 
You suspect their religion ; you do not think well of 
them ; you insinuate they lack something without 
being very certain what it is ; you try their patience 
with surmises; you warn some of your neighbours 
against them as dangerous characters; you impute 
to them opinions they never held; and fasten on 
them sentiments they are ready to disclaim ; you are 
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rather glad than sorry if misfortune overtake them 
in the world ; and you, probably, avoid personal 
intercourse with them lest you should be undeceived 
as to their characters. (^^) And do you say, this is 
not persecution ? — Well, — if this be not persecution, 
— if these be not some of its features, then was not 
the Patriarch persecuted : — if it be, then are you a 
persecutor. The guilt of persecution is in the animus 
of the agent not in the injury done to the victim. (*^) 
Be it so, that you do not persecute a man if " the 
root of the matter be found in him " ; what of it, 
when, according to your notion of what constitutes 
" the root of the matter ", it is not to be found in 
one out of fifty Christians, or a hundred ; while to 
judge by the representations of contending parties, 
there might be as many roots to the tree of a man's 
spiritual hfe as there are branches ? A bigot usually 
taketh pleasure in striking down this " root of the 
matter " ; and in believing it to be in as few persons 
as possible. One, according to the ideas of the 
bigot, does not look like he ought, and another does 
not talk as he ought, and another does not think hke 
he ought, and another does not worship as he ought, 
to have " the root of the matter in him ". With a 
significant motion of the head, he doubts if it be in 
either of them ; and, perhaps, kindly informs those 
about him of his doubt. And is not this persecution? 
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The very same, most likely, which the Patriarch had 
to submit to from his friends. 

No persons in the world, probably, have been 
more liable to, or have had to suffer more from the 
kind of persecution here indicated, than those who 
have undergone changes of Creed or of Church, or 
of both. Such persons are too generally persecuted, 
pursued, or followed up by all sorts of suspicions, 
surmises, and insinuations : all manner of intentions, 
motives, and objects, are laid to their charge. Their 
fellows discover that they never were what they 
ought to have been ; that they are not likely to 
continue long what they are; and that it is horrible 
to think of what they may be. They had not " the 
root of the matter" in them before; they have it not 
now; they never will have it, unless they come back 
to the place where they had it not at first. How 
unkind, how unjust, how unwise this is ! Perse- 
cution whether of the stake or the tongue must 
defeat its end. Had not Job been right from the 
first, had his three friends ever brought him right ? 
If you wish an opinion to gain ground, right or 
wrong, persecute it. If you wish a man to adhere 
to his views, right or wrong, persecute them. If 
you wish to do the best service to a cause, right or 
wrong, persecute it. 
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Not that there is no place even for intolerance, 
ilHberality, and uncharitableness in this world. Their 
relations, however, are not towards opinions, persons, 
or causes. Would you be intolerant, be so towards 
sin and iniquity wheresoever they are. Would you 
be illiberal, be so towards your own evil propensities 
and selfish desires. Would you be uncharitable, be 
so towards your own faults and failings. Towards 
these you are at liberty to be as uncharitable, as 
illiberal, as intolerant as you please : — you cannot be 
too much so. Otherwise, hate sin, as Jesus Christ 
did, while you love the sinner; respect youi-self 
while you abhor selfishness ; be severe to your own 
infirmities but tender to those of others. And if 
you see a man bearing good fruits in bis life, 
knowing somewhat of himself, and more of God, — 
though he may not agree in all points with you, 
speak as you speak, or use the forms you use, — 
do not suspect him, think the worse of him, or 
disparage him, — but say, rather, to the confusion of 
all who would do so, " Why should I persecute him, 
seeing the root of the matter is found in him ?" Q 



(0 This Lecture formed one of a Series, delivered at 
St. Andrew's Church, Wells Street, in the Winter of 1855, 
^^ * The Mental and Moral Phenomena attendant on Changes 
of Religious Creed and Ecclesiastical Communion.' 
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GOD THE SOFTENER OF THE HEART. 



' God maketh my heart soft^ and the Almighty trouhleth me*\ 
Job xxiii, 16. 



In those portions of this book of Job, in which 
the Patriarch is the speaker, (whether the book be, 
as some suppose, as old as the days of Moses, or as 
others, no older than the days of Jeremiah,) we find 
the common Jewish mind but faintly reflected. And 
we make this observation, without reference to the 
probability which might be taken to explain it, that 
the Patriarch was an Idumean. On the contrary, 
looking to the evidence presented in the book, its 
purpose, so far as its principal character is concerned, 
appears to have been, to correct certain Jewish mis- 
conceptions touching the Divine government of the 
world, and the method of God's procedure with the 
sons and daughters of mankind: misconceptions, 
which, indeed, might readily have received birth in 
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the origin, and as naturally propagation through the 
progress of the IsraeUtish poUty upon earth— as a 
system for the more part of temporal blessings, and 
terrestrial chastisements; but misconceptions none 
the less for this reason: embodying ideas not 
applicable at all times, even to the people with whom 
God was, and scarcely ever to others with whom He 
was not, thus specifically deahng. The book of Job, 
we say, was intended to correct Jewish misconceptions 
as to reward and punishment in this world ; or, at 
least, to convince the Jew that his rule was incapable 
of unvarying appUcation. It is a Divine drama, 
constructed, as we have before intimated, for this 
very object : — the Jewish ideas on the one side being 
embodied in the reasonings of EUphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, — the corrective facts on the other in the 
history of God's servant Job. The lesson conveyed, 
is, that a person may be a righteous man, a child of 
God, a favourite of Heaven, and yet be as sorely 
afflicted, oppressed, and tormented, as Job was : a 
lesson which the three friends, the representatives 
of Jewish thought, feehng, and prejudice, — good, 
upright, well-intentioned though they were, could in 
no wise be induced to learn, till the issue of the 
plot left them no alternative. 

As, then, the general structure of this book is not 
cast in a Jewish mould, we may be prepared to 
expect, that many of the particular sentiments 
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expressed by the principal personage in the drama, 
partake but little of a Jewish tendency. Not to 
refer to others, — ^for Job hath been eulogised for the 
Evangelical drift of his thoughts well nigh as much 
as Esaias, — the expressions in our text seem to oflfer 
a case in point. "God", saith he, " maketh my 
heart soft ". (*^) This is not a Jewish idea. Of 
course w^e do not mean, that under the dispensation 
of Moses, God made the heart hard ; — that under 
that system of things, there were no influences 
which could be brought to bear upon, or to elicit the 
sensibilities of man's being ; — that it was an order 
of affairs in which the affections had no place and 
no play : — but this, we think, we are justified in 
saying, that it was a rehgious state, in which the 
harder features of the Divine countenance were 
brought to light, and by which the severer charac- 
teristics of the Divine Nature were developed before 
the people, rather than their opposites. The ideas 
with which the dispensation famiharised their minds, 
were more especially those of justice, judgment, 
retribution, and punishment. To speak of the 
softening of the heart, and to ascribe, as Job doth, 
the process and the operations whereby it is softened, 
unto God, — to say, " God maketh the heart soft," — 
must project our thoughts to other days which 
the " prophets and kings " of that day might have 
"desired to see"; but, except by faith, "did not 
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see them ". {^) The sentiment expressed by the 
Patriarch, in the text, is not altogether congruous 
with either the Law or the terrors of Sinai, the 
benedictions or anathemas of Deuteronomy, — or the 
genius or minutiae of Leviticus. It directs our 
minds to ** the days of the Son of man"; it leads 
us to think of the humanity of God, with all its 
consequent and concurrent tendernesses towards our 
own. It guides our reflections to Bethlehem, the 
house of mercy, and to " the thing which came to 
pass " (^) there ; to the heart of Jesus, and the heart 
of Mary, which God made so soft; that by that 
softness the frost encrusted round our -aflfections 
might be thawed, and the stone that barred God's 
access to our hearts melted away; — even as "the 
mountains melted before the Lord ; and that Sinai 
was moved at the presence of Him Who is the God 
of Israel." C) 

For, we shall do well to recollect, that as often as 
we say our Litany, we pray, that the * good Lord ' 
would, among other evils, ^ deliver us from, hardness 
of heart'. We thereby set our seal to the truth of 
the Patriarch's declaration, that '' God maketh the 
heart soft". For, this hardness of heart, or spiritual 
insensibility, is no isolated evil. It hath a numerous 
progeny. The very next evil deprecated in the 

(a) St. L^ke x. 24. {b) St. Luke ii. 15. 

(c) Ps. Ixviii. 8. 
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Litany, ' contempt of God's word and command- 
ment ' may appropriately follow, as it ariseth out of 
it. Hardness of heart, let it take what shape it 
will, is indeed something to be prayed against. 
Nor is it so very unusual in the world, or among 
religious people in the world, as not to pro>roke our 
apprehension for ourselves. Fond as man is of 
pleasure, there are, perhaps, as many Stoics in 
society as Epicureans; and, as in St. Paul's day, 
so now, the one class seem to be as insensate to 
any life higher than the present, as the other. We 
repeat, that hardness of heart, let it take what 
shape it will, more especially if it identify itself with 
zeal for truth, as if ** the wrath of man" were 
necessary to work ^' the righteousness of God", — (^) 
for the shape of irreligion, irreverence, indevotion, 
it too generally taketh, — is greatly to be dreaded. 
Do we not fear what the Apostle declares as to the 
terrible end of such as he describes as being " past 
feeling "?(^) There is a moral ossification of the 
heart as well as a physical. The Pharisees of our 
Lord's day were thus morally diseased. Christ told 
them, that '* within they were full of dead men's 
bones, and all uncleanness";Q full of hard thoughts, 
carious objections, horny dilemmas, against God the 
Father, and His Christ, and the Holy Spirit. Ere 

{d) St. James i. 20. (e) Eph. iv. 19. 

(f) St. Matt, xxiii. 27. 
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the heart can be right in the sight of God, these 
hard bones, these intractable sinews of a perverse 
disposition and a rebelUous will, these " horns of 
the ungodly ", must be broken, dissolved, ground to 
powder. They will not bend, but must be snapped 
asunder. The Psalmist, as we find in the fifty-first 
Psalm, (^) knew what it was to have some of these 
broken bones. Hardness of heart, against which 
we pray in the Litany, is no figure of speech, but 
a terrible reality; more to be dreaded than any 
spiritual evil that can befall us; since it is the 
source of so many others ; yea, almost every 
spiritual ill followeth in its train. 

And let it not be supposed, that this softness of 
heart, of which Job declareth God to be the Author, 
can be any reproach to us, or is in any way 
derogatory to moral or intellectual manliness. Our 
nature cannot be too tender so long as it is not 
weak. The sensibility of woman joined with the 
intellect of man would not render us too sensitive. 
Nay, in some respects, a man had need become a 
woman, so far, for instance, as trustful love, a spirit 
of dependence, a dislike to loneliness are concerned, 
if the elements of rehgious character are to be 
rooted, developed, or perfected in him. Piety is 
softness of heart, tenderness of affection, sensitive- 
ness of conscience to God- ward. These manifest 
(9) V.8. 
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themselves, in the desire to be guided by Him, to be 
supported through Him, to be always with Him. 
They move us to draw near to Him, to pray to Him, 
to hold communion with Him, — not because we are 
in distress, or need His aid, or expect to be 
advantaged by Him, merely, — but because we desire 
Him, love Him, and feel lonesome without Him. 
We see that God is for the heart, and the heart for 
God; and thus God becometh the friend, the king, 
the husband of the soul : yea, the soul of the soul ; 
the soul's other self; the soul's alL 

But, now, we may naturally enquire. How, or by 
what means, doth "God make the heart soft"? 
The answer as naturally suggests itself, that He 
doeth it by the influence of His Holy Spirit. This 
is so obvious as to need no proof. " Hereby know 
we the Spirit of God ** ; or recognise that Spirit's 
workings. If the Spirit of God have not softened 
you and me, melted the stubbornness of our natures, 
made our spirits pervious to all manner of pure, 
just, kind, holy, righteous, benevolent impressions, 
and our consciences sensitive to the approach of 
evil, to the touch of pollution, — to thoughts, and 
words, and deeds, contrary to the law of love which 
is the law of life, — if, in short, the Spirit of God 
hath not fulfilled, or, rather, if we have not 
permitted Him to fulfil, in us, that promise, (for 

K 
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lie is ready, yea, it is " the good pleasure of His 
goodness " to do it,) so peculiarly a promise of these 
New Testament times, that " He will take away the 
stony heart out of our flesh, and give us an heart 
of flesh ",(**) i.e., a tender, feeUng, pervious, im- 
pressible heart, — He hath done nothing for us, 
neither is His presence manifest in us. '* God 
maketh the heart soft" by the influence of His 
Holy Spirit. But it is to be observed, that this 
Spirit useth different means, and operateth upon 
us in a variety of ways : not only through the 
particular channels which He hath ordained, but in 
all manner of ways. He is ready to meet us, as it 
were, at every turn, by every circumstance, in every 
relation of life, in order to thaw the ice of our souls, 
to impart softness to our hearts, to give contrition 
to our minds. The energy of God's Spirit is seen 
and felt not only in Christ's Holy Catholic Church, 
in her truths, her ministrations, her institutes, — 
but everywhere else, and on all hands ; in the 
natural world as well as in the spiritual. The force 
of vegetation, the strength of the winds, the rush 
of the tides, are the results of that power, of which 
the Spirit of God is the uncreated, the perpetual, 
the inexhaustible Fount. We had need keep these 
hearts of our's open ever to the influences of God's 
Spirit ; so little are we aware whence they may 

{h) Ezekiel xi. 19. and Ch. xxxvi. 26. 
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eome, or by what means in addition to those ah-eady 
ordained, He may seek admission to our inward 
house, or sue for an abode there. 

Two or three methods, however, whereby the 
Spirit of God operateth upon us, to ** make the 
h^art soft,^' may be mentioned, as much for recol- 
lection as for instruction. 

First, it may be said, " God maketh the heart 
soft," by the influences upon us of the natural 
world. Nature, — the verdure of the earth, the 
crystal of the waters, the balm of the atmosphere, 
the eyes of the stars, — as these, or she by these, 
cometh into contact with us, she affecteth the soul. 
Nature is a lover of the spirit. She is spiritual. 
Her power over us is of a soothing, softening, 
soul-subduing kind. The Sun while he exhilarates 
us, tranifjuiUises us. The clouds before rain while 
they overshadow us, make us serious. The grand 
phenomena of the universe while they startle us, 
render us thoughtful: — and "God maketh the heart 
soft," by all these influences. They are for our 
sakes, and His, not for their own. With some 
religious persons, there seems to be a suspicion of 
opposedness between the love of Nature and the 
love of God : that we love Him the less as we love 
her the more. Is not this suspicion most unjust? 
If God have put His Spirit into Nature, — if the 
beneficence and exuberance of God, be impressed 
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upon and breathe through Nature, — surely, regard 
towards her cannot lead to indiflference towards Him. 
If Christianity taught us that the contemplation of 
the glories and tendernesses of the natural world 
draw us aside from the contemplation of their 
Author and Inspirer, such teaching would be just 
what iufideUty would desire. It is a remarkable 
fact, as we are told, that during the period when 
infidehty was overspreading France, how utterly the 
love of Nature became extinct; how strong a re- 
pugnance the insane philosophers of the time had 
to any natural object in its every day attire. Every 
object, — lawns, lakes, garden-beds, trees, shrubs, 
were tortured into all manner of artificial shapes, 
and surrounded by all kinds of artificial adjuncts, 
to disguise, if possible, the hand, and the hand- 
writing of God. Every thing was done that could 
be done to unnaturalise Nature, so far as the poor 
efforts of man could reach her. And when in his 
old age, (*) one of the leaders of the army of the 
faithless, under the return of purer feelings for the 
moment, apostrophised in poetry, the green sides, 
the rocky cheeks, and the snowy locks of a 
mountain, (^) which, towering towards the sky, defied 
the interference of man's puny arm, he was greeted 
by his companions with shouts of derision. It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the love of Nature, 

(») Voltaire. fj) Mont Blanc. 
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can render us cold towards God. (") Where love of 
the one dieth out, there decayeth the love of the 
Other ; and a moral ossification of the heart ensues. 
So far as we permit Nature, through our senses, to 
influence our souls, do we permit God to influence 
us by her. The love Nature hath to God's child is 
a mother's love : and by Nature's scenes, and scents, 
and sounds, — by her seasons, and sunshine, and 
showers, — by her sighings, and solitudes, and sad- 
nesses, — doth God soften man's heart. 

But it is to be observed, again, that *'God raaketh 
the heart soft," by the influences of His holy Word. 
This is an agency whereby the Spirit of God more 
peculiarly worketh upon the soul ; and the natural 
objects to which the Word of God is compared shew 
how softening its influences are. It is likened to 
dew upon the ground ; to showers upon the grass ; to 
the small rain upon the tender herb ; to the feathery 
snow; to honey out of the rock; — all which simili- 
tudes bespeak its tender, melting, mollifying power : 
while the source from which they are derived, proveth 
how little able rehgion is to dispense with the 
symbolism of Creation. Nature cannot be irrehgious 
while she teacheth so many lessons in rehgion. 
Some persons say, that the Spirit of God, as some 
extraneous Agent, must accompany God's Word to 
the heart to render it effectual. It is difficult to 
ascertain what this phraseology means. God's 
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Spirit is in and with His Word already. By the 
Word, as it is, doth the Spirit speak to us, if we do 
but hear. In tlie Word is the mind of the Spirit. 
What we need is that mind in us when we study it. 
Tlic devotional expressions, the reverential ejacula- 
tions, the hallowed aspirations, the devout thoughts, 
the pious wislies, the sacred breathings, so profusely 
scattered up and down God's book, especially in the 
Psalms of David, are eminently calculated, just as 
they are, to soften, to subdue, to make tender the 
heart of man, — if, like the earth longing for the 
rain, or the flowers thirsting for the dew, he open 
that heart to their genial power. 

But, observe, once more, that " God maketh the 
heart soft," by means of the discipline of life. To 
this Job directly alludes. '* God maketh my heart 
soft, and the Almighty troubleth me : because I was 
not cut oflf before the darkness, neither hath He 
covered the darkness of my face " : (^) as though he 
were spared and not cut oflF, only that he might be 
tried. Trouble is a mighty molhfier of the heart. 
Without affliction, the spirit of man is seldom 
thoroughly softened, melted, humbled. Trouble 
prepareth us for the sympathies of Nature, and the 
consolations of God's Word. Next to the Lord 
Jesus, it is humanity's best friend; and the more 
as it is no man's flatterer. 
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Yea, my dear children, many are the hearts, in all 
manner of nooks, and corners, and by-places of the 
earth, which God, by the simple means we have 
spoken of, is " making soft," and preparing to be 
the everlasting abodes of His own blessed plenitude, 
which we know not, nor have ever heard of. Like 
honey deposited by bees in some secret cleft, or like 
pearls which are hidden in the oyster's bosom, God 
layeth up great spiritual treasures in myriads of 
quiet souls, of whose celestial riches man may never 
hear, till the net of judgment be drawn to the 
eternal shore. Many a vessel well laden with good 
works, hath " the Captain of our salvation brought 
unto the haven where it would be ", that oft upon 
* the waves of this troublesome world ' dreaded a 
" shipwreck of faith ". He who made us knoweth 
best what we are ; and how to operate upon us best : 
how to lead us; how to guide. Let us be guided, 
and He will guide us; be we led, and He will lead 
us; let us be operated upon, and He will operate : — 
neither will He ** forsake the work of His own 
hands." And at that day, ^ when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed,' the Divine image will be 
seen to shine resplendently in many a soul, whose 
virtues in this life may scarcely have been known 
beyond the boundary of a village street, and the 
light of whose goodness may not have penetrated far 
beyond her own door : — for, the Saviour Who is to 
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be the Judge of men, Who seeth not as man seetli, 
hath declared, '* There is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall not be 
known. Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heai'd in the light; and that which 
ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops." (^) 



(jt) St. Luke xii. 2, 3. 
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Mo 
THE GROANS OF THE CITY. 



** Men groan from out of the city^ and the soul of the wounded 
crieth out : yet God layeth not folly to them." — Job xxiv, 12. 



"Jesus wept."(*) He never laughed. We know 
that He did the one. We are not told that He 
ever did the other. (*^) Might we venture to ask, 
how was this ? Laughter in itself is not a sin ; 
neither is mourning in itself a virtue. The same 
God who implanted in our breasts a fountain of 
tears, gave to the human countenance the brightness 
of smiles. And Jesus who was truly man, and as 
such, capable of both, chose not the one and refused 
the other that He might be deemed the more truly 
God; for either had been Divine, seeing that God 
had made both human. There must have been 
some other reason. We need not, probably, go far 
to seek it. When St. John, in his gospel tells us, 

(a) St. John xi. 35. 
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tliat *' Josus knew all metij and needed not that any 
should testify of man : for He knew what was in 
man ", (**) we are directed to it. We can easily 
believe, thoughtless triflers as many of us are, that 
what Jesus Christ knew about man, even but in the 
one age during which He sojourned in the world, 
not to speak of men in all ages, from Adam to the 
last man, permitted Him not to laugh, nor with such 
awful wisdom as this in His possession, even to 
" smile a little." (*') The truth is, man as he walketh 
upon the surface of the earth, seeth but the surface 
of its inhabitants. Well is it that we see no more. 
Were we able to go under the surface, thou«^h it 
were but shghtly, our knowledge might make us go 
mad. It ought to do so. It would tell against our 
natures if it did not. Otherwise with our omniscient 
Lord. His knowledge, ** high as heaven ", was 
** deeper than hell ; longer than the earth, broader 
than the sea." (^) His all-seeing Eye penetrated 
through every disguise. " The face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the vail spread over all 
nations ", (®) were neither vail nor co\rering to Him. 
In raising humanity He had to descend into the 
deeps; and had *' to do business in great waters", 
that He might *' bring us to the haven where we 
would be." The thought is terrible in its wonder, 

(6) St. John ii. 24, 25. (c) Ecclus. xxi. 20. 

(d) Ch. xi, 8. (e) Isaiah xxv. 7. 
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and astonishing in its terror, of the knowledge 
which the ** God of the spirits of all flesh'' 
necessarily hath, of the mighty aggregate of the 
earth's depravities, — embracing in His boundless 
vision every iniquity that is or ever was meditated 
or executed, from the first entry of evil into this 
sphere of His dominions, to the last accent of 
defiance that shall be hurled at His throne : — while, 
notwithstanding the dread survey, at which man 
might go mad, and Angel might give up the ghost, 
the shadow of taint or shadow's shade of stain 
never overpasseth the purity and glory of His 
Nature ; which, though the world, once so fair, 
that even Goodness infinite could pronounce it good, 
have been buried in a long spiritual echpse, remain 
the same as *' when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy." Q 

The shudder of such a thought, nevertheless, 
sometimes affrighteth saintly souls. It seems here 
to have been laying hold of the Patriarch. In these 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth chapters. Job is 
replying, for the third time, to the reasonings, we 
might rather call them, — for, in so doing we shall 
not be speaking disrespectfully of God's words, but 
of the words of a man which God hath caused to 
be recorded, — declamations, of his friend Eliphaz. 
Eliphaz appears, in this chapter, to be as it were ilU 

(f) Ch. xxxviii. 7. 
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at-ease with himself for the ill success of his 
previous ratiocination. Men are apt to get out of 
temper with every one else when they are out of 
temper with themselves, Instead of retiring within 
himself, — instead of giving up his case, as Zophar 
appears to have done, and as Bildad might have 
done, and the three were shortly obliged to do, — 
he revengeth himself upon the Patriarch. " Is not 
thy wickedness great ? " saith he ; " and thine in- 
iquities infinite ? (^) For thou hast taken a pledge 
from thy brother for nought, and stripped the naked 
of their clothing. Thou hast not given water to the 
weary to drink, and thou hast withholden bread from 
the hungry. Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
and the arms of the fatherless have been broken." (^) 
What or where was his authority for this crimination? 
for, r^-crimination, as it appears to have been all on 
one side, we will not call it. These very trans- 
gressions and hardnesses of heart with which Job is 
now charged, are those, which, in his lengthened 
defence from the beginning of the twenty-sixth 
chapter, (for Bildad's speech in the twenty-fifth is 
but a parenthesis, — a saying of something for the 
sake of having something to say,) he expHcitly denies 
having been guilty of. **If", saith Job, "I have 
withheld the poor from their desire, or have caused 
the eyes of the widow to fail; or have eaten my 

CSf) Ch. xxii. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
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morsel myself alone, and the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof; (for from my youth he was brought 
up with me, as with a father, and I have guided her 
from my mother's womb ;) if I have seen any perish 
for want of clothing, or any poor without covering ; 
if his loins have not blessed me and if he were 
not warmed with the fleece of my sheep ; " — 
(beautiful language this, my brethren, and most 
touching !) " if I have lifted up my hand against 
the fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate : 
Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone." i^) And 
a Httle beyond, *' The stranger did not lodge in 
the street: but I opened my doors to the travel- 
ler." (*) How, then, came EUphaz to accuse the 
Patriarch of conduct the reverse of all this ? It 
might be deemed an unkind thing to say of one 
who hath so long been an inhabitant of the world 
of spirits, but the truth is, that to preserve the 
consistency of his argument throughout, it must 
have been the reverse ; therefore did Eliphaz affirm 
that it was. " Thy wickedness ", saith he to Job, 
"is great"; — ** thou hast sent widows away empty, 
and the arms of the fatherless have been broken. 
Therefore snares are round about thee, and sudden 
fear troubleth thee ; or darkness, that thou can'st not 
see ; and abundance of waters (the waters of afflic- 

(h) Ch. xxxi. 16—22. (0 V. 32. 
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tion) cover thee ". ^) This is putting the argument 
one way, and that the least objectionable; but 
EHphaz had hitherto been evolving it another, and 
he should, to have been consistent, have done so 
now. He said, * ** Thy wickedness is great", therefore 
thou art troubled' : what he meant was, 'Thou art 
troubled, therefore "thy wickedness is great"/ 
This liad been the reasoning of the three friends 
from the beginning. They argued from affliction as 
a consequence to depravity as the cause. 

In this twenty-fourth chapter, the Patriarch com- 
bats the position, on this wise. * Ye say, because 
I am afflicted I must be wicked : I am punished in 
the sight of men, therefore must I be a sinner in 
the sight of God. But I behold on this side and 
that, men guilty of the very crimes you unjustly lay 
to my charge, — men who ** remove the landmarks ; 
violently take away flocks, and feed thereof ; drive 
away the ass of the fatherless, and take the widow's 
ox for a pledge ; who turn the needy out of the 
way, that the poor of the earth hide themselves 
together; who cause the naked to lodge without 
clothing, that they have no covering in the cold; 
they are wet with the showers of the mountains, and 
embrace the rock for w^ant of a shelter ; men who 
pluck the fatherless from the breast, and take a 
pledge of the poor ; who cause him to go naked 
(j) Ch. xxii. 9-11. 
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without clothing, and they take away the sheaf from 
the hungry ; " (^) and lo ! these men seem to go 
unpunished.' So far from being ** punished in the 
sight of men," these were they, who, to use the 
Patriarch's language, " reaped every one his corn in 
the field, and gathered the vintage of the wicked ; 
which made oil within their walls, and tread their 
winepress, and suffer thirst." (^) (™) And he proceeds, 
" They are of those that rebel against the hght; they 
know not the ways thereof, nor abide in the paths 
thereof. The murderer rising with the Hght killeth 
the poor and needy, and in the night is as a thief. 
The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twi- 
light, saying, No eye shall see me : and disguiseth 
his face. In the dark they dig through houses which 
they had marked for themselves in the day time : 
they know not the light." (*^) " Men groan from out 
of the city, and the heart of the wounded crieth 
out: yet God layeth not folly <o ^/im."(")(^) God, 
the Judge of all, appears, at present, to be calling 
none of these to account for their misdeeds. Such 
is the Patriarch's reasoning. And with one of the 
moderns we might exclaim, *Itis very startling to 
see so much of sin with so httle of sorrow.' * But 

{k) Ch. xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10. {I) Vv. 6, 11. 

(m) ^'^tyl^^ pleasurable thirst, as it would appear. 

(w) Vv. 13—16. 

(o) : rh^F\ D"'t:;"'-^i'? 'Pfb^^ * Dr. Arnold. 
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is he altogether sceptical as to their punishment? 
Far from it. He is leaving Eliphaz to the inference, 
that if his reasoning be correct, that a man must be 
guilty because he is afflicted, these evil-doers must 
be innocent because they are not afflicted. But he 
immediately adds, " The morning is to them even as 
the shadow of death : if one know ihem^ they are in 
the terrors of the shadow of death." (p) Ay — "if 
one know them ": — but we do not know them : — else 
should we soon alter our judgment about them. 
We should no longer say concerning them, "They 
are in no peril of death : but are lusty and strong. 
They come in no misfortune like other folk : neither 
are they plagued like other men." (^) As we before 
remarked, (') while some men are punished openly 
for what they do secretly, all men are punished 
secretly for what they do openly : and this latter was 
Job's persuasion. Did we know the world as it is, 
not as it seems, — could we go under the surface of 
society, — we might become acquainted with secrets 
of wickedness of which some of the wicked never 
dreamed, and with torments the existence of which 
the virtuous would scarcely believe. What misery 
would be revealed 'where we see only the emblems 
of delight! What poverty where riches appear to 
abound ! What meanness where we picture to our- 

{p) V. 17. {q) Ps. Ixxiii. 4, 5. 

(r) Lecture vii. p. 102. 
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selves nought but grandeur ! What pollution where 
all looks fair ! What agonies ambushed in smiles ! 
What corruption and desolation decked in apparent 
health and freshness! Yea, what an empire of 
spiritual death in a universe of natural and artificial 
life! 

The Patriarch's description of the city is as true, 
and as fearful in its truth, at this hour, as in the 
day that he uttered it. As true of London or Paris 
now, as of Babylon or Nineveh of old. The city is 
a place, " from out of which men groan, and the soul 
of the wounded crieth out ". " The whole Creation ", 
through the apostacy of man, is represented by the 
great Apostle as " groaning": (') but the city being 
ever a vast concentration of guilt, what is true of 
the whole earth, is preeminently true of it The 
quiet grove, whose silence is seldom interrupted but 
by the rusthng of its leaves, or the songs of its 
feathered choristers, — the placid river on whose 
bosom is seldom reflected aught but the tree-shade, 
or the sunbeam, like its Author unsullied in its glory, 
what mists of impurity soever intercept its light, — 
the mountain summit whose stillness is seldom 
disturbed but by the whispers of the wild breeze, 
wafting health from its spontaneous herbage to the 
valUes below, — all these may occasionally be profaned 

(5) Rom. viii. 22. 
L 
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l)y the stealthy steps of some transgressor ; — but in 
the city, transgression is a species of item, — item, 
did we call it? — an enormous sum in its daily 
concerns. All great cities are guilty of great sins. 
The peaceful retreats of rural life, — the upland, the 
meadow, the forest, the moor, — peradventure, for 
the space of an hour, or a day, or a week, may not 
have their solitudes outraged by any startling act of 
impiety or sin. Nay, there may be spots in our 
globe, where the ** ministering Spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation **, (*) 
never yet met with an intruder in their walks ; or 
undiscovered tracks, which no footsteps have trodden 
ever but those of the Divinity. Not so with the 
city. God is there, it is true : — the columns of the 
Exchange are instinct with his vision, overlooking 
every transaction beneath their porticoes; every 
ill-gotten coin in the Bank is impressed with His 
private mai'k 'from Whom no secrets are hid;* every 
house is but a focus for that Eye which radiates 
through the immensities of space; at each corner of 
the city standeth a crowd of seers; every wall 
spangles with orbs; and every curtain trembles as it 
were with intelligence. But though God be thus in 
the city, sin in its most hideous forms is there too. 
Those who inhabit the city, are denizens of a place, 
in which every day and every night, multiplied 
(0 Heb. i. 14. 
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iniquities are all but sure to be perpetrated, as 
surely as night and day succeed each other. As 
we rise from slumber, we may think of the devotions 
which will waft their incense towards Heaven through 
the day, — of the temples of worship which will be 
thrown open to weary pilgrims, — of the flocks of the 
Redeemer's sheep which will be fed by their Pastors 
with knowledge and understanding, — of the table of 
Christ, which will be spread for the nourishment 
unto hfe eternal of His brethren and sisters, — and 
of the acts of pity, mercy, and charity, which will 
be wrought in His name, — all which may tempt us 
to forget where we are in the prospect of what we 
shall be : — but, together with these, every day in the 
city, is characterised by blasphemies unblushing, — 
temples ever open though churches be shut, where 
Satan is worshipped with fertile complications of 
vice, — by herds of immortal creatures following false 
and pernicious teachers to their ruin, — by festivals 
where draughts of poison to the flesh are adminis- 
tered in chalices which demonise the sjjirit, — and by 
multiplied acts of cruelty, deceit, and fraud, whereby 
the dark places of the earth are assimilated to hell. 
All these, alas! are the daily concomitants of the 
dense populations of men ; nor need the recording 
Angel ever lay down his pen, so long as men are 
thus congregated in masses, and their iniquities are 
aggravated by the contact Do we, then, wonder, 
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that " men groan from out of the city " ? that " the 
soul of the wounded crieth out*'? that bosoms are 
rent in twain with anguish ? that spirits bleed with 
suffering ? that minds are maddened with horrors ? 
Desperate groans will be uttered in many a city, 
many a soul will be wounded, it may be incurably, 
ere we behold the light of another day. 

Dreadful in the city are the groans of Conscience. 
True, the world looks gay and thoughtless. Bright 
eyes and merry hps offer their enchantments on 
every side. Sorrow seems to be rather the phantom 
of a diseased imagination than a sad and bitter 
reality. Judging from the levity with which sacred 
subjects are treated, it might appear, that men were 
determined to test truth by ridicule, to the uttermost, 
howsoever dangerous the experiment : as though they 
were in love with destruction, and resolved to pursue 
the path which leadeth thereto. Notwithstanding, 
it will be found, that the awful verities of the Eternal 
State have a stronger hold upon the majority of men 
than is generally imagined. That howsoever men, 
hke the affrighted schoolboy passing" at night 
through the habitations of the dead, may endeavour 
to exhibit a courage which they do not feel, these 
verities are to them the sources of unutterable 
dismay. That in some of the most obscure haunts 
of impurity and woe, souls that have never been 
cared for, souls that will scarcely be missed when 
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they depart from the world, which inhabited bodies 
that will be consigned to the grave without a tear, — 
are suspended, through fear of the Divine threaten- 
ings, as if by a hair over that unfathomable gulf, 
from which the merciful Saviour is willing and 
anxious to deliver them, already dreading, lest after 
they shall have been disembodied, they should be 
doomed to review the scenes of their guilt. Often 
have we been struck, in contact with persons who 
have scarcely heard of Christ or His salvation, or 
of that Holy Spirit Which applieth that salvation to 
the soul of man, — when hearing them give utterance 
to their crude and unshapen thoughts upon rehgious 
topics, and their strange opinions as to themselves 
and their prospects for the everlasting future : — 
mistaken it may be, in numerous respects; but 
nevertheless, evidences that conscience is at work in 
relation to their destinies and the world's. (^^) And 
these vague and horrible feelings, under the guidance 
of Him Who " searcheth the hearts, and trieth the 
reins "C") of the children of men, — whereby the 
depths of sin are broken up, and men are impressed 
by the enormity of what they have done, and the 
greater enormity of that, which, if left to themselves, 
they are capable of doing, — leave them in that state 
of which the Psalmist must have been conscious 
when he cried out, " All mv desire is before the 

(u) Jer. xvii. 10 
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Lord'*, though not put into words; '*and my 
groaning is not hid from Him ", C") though all but 
too deep for articulation. 

Among these groans of the city are the groans of 
such as have dishonoured a Christian profession by 
open offences : — groans these which for years may 
be without response but their own echoes ; wounds 
inconceivably painful, blushing as they do, with the 
crimson tide of God's Lamb "crucified afresh". 
More horrible still, if, peradventure, the transgressor 
may have held a position of stewardship in the 
house of God ; and he that falleth may have been 
an ambassador of Christ ; — his name polluted ; his 
usefulness destroyed ; his memory forgotten ; his 
repentance embittered by fainting hope ; his faith 
darkened by the shadows of despair ; his approach 
to God rendered awful by fear that the gates of 
Paradise may be closed. An event like this is 
enough to excite commotion through all the Celestial 
Armies ; to inspire with astonishment ' the glorious 
company of the Apostles ' ; and to strike dumb the 
Spirits of the Just before the Throne. 

And among these groans of the city are the groans 
of saintly men and holy women, for the sins of those 
around them. Think of what the world is, and 
withhold from it a groan, if ye can, True it is, that 
" the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 

(p) Ps. xxxviii. 9. 
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neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
soni^'C^J but the repentance of the man who 
laments his personal oflFences, from an apprehension 
of personal suffering, or from the notion that his 
salvation is of more moment than that of his 
neighbour, is scarcely worthy of the name. As 
Christ died for the sins of all, having taken upon 
Himself the nature of all, so we in repenting for 
sin, — whether it be availing or not, — repent in some 
sort, for the sins of all. Thus in our Litany, we 
pray, that ' it may please the Lord to have mercy 
upon all men'. But with what sincerity can we 
thus pray, unless we cherish " godly sorrow " for the 
sins of all ? What doth it matter who committeth 
them, — whether I, you, or they, — are they not the 
transgressions of one common humanity ? Gaze, if 
you will, in faith, with devout reverence, upon the 
highest saint that now bendeth the knee of adoration 
before the august Trinity, but remember that he was 
once a man, and a sinner : — and contemplate, if you 
will, with agony of heart, a being sunk in the lowest 
depth of pollution, — but remember that he too is a 
man, — though owing to the power of that God Who 
" keepeth us through faith unto salvation ", {'') not 
our individual self. Hence doth the Christian groan 
in spirit for the sins of the world ; being afflicted for 
Christ as Christ was afflicted for him. 

{w) Ezekiel xviii. 20. (x) 1 Peter i. 5. 
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Thus do ** men groan from out of the city, and 
the soul of the wounded crieth out : yet God layeth 
not folly to tlwnr Why " layeth not folly " ? Why 
not sin} The characteristics of the world, looked at 
from our present point of observation, are two : its 
sins and its vanities. In several places of Holy 
Scripture the latter are even more earnestly depre- 
cated than the former : one among the many 
instances in which the judgment of God diflfereth 
from the judgment of man. The world hath too 
generally sought to institute a distinction between 
its sins and its vanities ; as though the latter were 
by many degrees more innocent than the former. (*^) 
Alas ! a vain life can scarcely be innocent, if it be 
not guilty. The vanities of men are too often the 
direct portal to their vices. Differ they may ; — the 
vanities of Asia may not be precisely the same as 
those of Europe, nor the vanities of Europe the 
same as those of Asia, nor those of America the 
same as either; but the result of their indulgence 
will be very much alike in any country. Vanities 
are the parents of sins ; — or, we may say, that 
vanity is sin written small ; and sin is vanity written 
large. "Woe unto them", saith the Prophet, *' that 
draw iniquity with cords of vanity " I (^) words which 
recognise the relation we speak of. And saith 
Solomon, ** the thought of foolishness is sin. (') 
{y) Isaiah v, 18. (z) Prov. xxiv. 9. 
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If the world's iniquities be a dark and deep 
vortex, its vanities, like light and playful spray, 
ghttering, it may be, with a thousand bright tints 
of youth, and hope, and pleasure, have too often 
lured the unwary into the maelstroom below. 
Would we be safe from iniquity let us take heed not 
to be entangled in vanity. If caught in the meshes 
of the one, we may too late find ourselves hopelessly 
enchained in the other. Nay, we need not put so 
sad a case hypothetically. Not only is it probable, 
that if we give way to vanity we shall be entangled 
in sin, it is all but certain. Let the rebeUious son 
who became involved in harmless extravagances, as 
they are called, say, if he could stop short with 
those extravagances, if even they were harmless : let 
the daughter who was enticed by the flatteries of 
society, confess if she went no farther than those 
flatteries enticed her, however fair her intentions 
may have been when she set out. Who brought 
those sisters to poverty if he were not that son? 
Who sought by a sinful life to rescue themselves 
from poverty if they were not those daughters ? 
Thousands with whom iniquity is now but as a 
feather, when gratification is in the opposite scale, 
began by trifling with questionable habits, and with 
practices which the world hath not yet learned to 
pronounce wrong. They who begin as the world's 
triflers end as the world's slaves ; the slaves of that 
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world whose very virtues are too frequently deceptive; 
and arise from motives scarcely different from those 
which originate its vices ; — the accompaniment of 
whose gayest melodies is but the music of misery ; 
and the back-ground of some of its brightest scenes 
the land of the shadow of death. Give not your- 
selves, dear Christians, unto vanity. As surely as 
ye do, suspicion and distrust, self-reproach and 
remorse, will be your constant companions. Your 
past will heave your breasts as with an earthquake, 
and your future will be as a wave of anguish rolling 
towards you from the eternal- shore. Your sense of 
the insincerity of others will find no relief but your 
own shame ; and your own shame will be the more 
bitter, when He Whom that world crucified which 
you have worshipped, shall be ashamed of you: — 
for, out of vanity will come the curse, and in the 
bosom of sin is nurtured " the worm that never 
dieth '\ 
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A PATTERN PRAYER. 



** That which / see not teach Thou me : if I have done iniquiti/, 
I will do no more,^' — Job xxxiv. 32. 



Frequently hath it been remarked, that widely 
as religious people diflFer, they are ready to forget 
their diflFerences when they come together for Prayer. 
This is what we might expect. Differ to what extent 
men may, they are conscious of the same wants, are 
partakers of the same sorrows, and subject to similar 
infirmities, all the world over. If a practicable basis 
of union there be among them, it surely may be 
found in the means whereby these infirmities are 
confessed, these sorrows poured forth, and these 
wants made known by men, in the presence of their 
heavenly Father, in the name of His Son Jesus 
Christ their Lord. Prayer is a sweet sedative for 
minds unhinged by controversy ; and quarrel as men 
will, they are not hkely, if they be in any degree 
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rightly disposed, to quarrel over their prayers. And 
though these remarks will apply to the largest, we 
are not applying them to improbable aggregations. 
Prayer, might, would, could, or should be the basis 
of union, and the panacea for divisions, in smaller 
ecclesiastical circles, and nearer at home. ' There 
was never any thing ', say the Compilers of our book 
of public Devotions, * by the wit of man so well 
devised, or so sure estabhshed, which in continuance 
of time hath not been corrupted : as, among other 
things, it may plainly appear by the Common 
Prayers in the Church, commonly called Divine 
Service,' {^) This is to our point. Men forget their 
diflferences in their prayers. The children will not 
disagree before their Father's face. Notwithstanding 
the unhappy divisions that have overtaken this 
Church of England, of late years, — the quarrels of 
the few and the many within her pale, the only 
consolation of which is, that they shew that we are 
alive, since dead men do not quarrel, — and the 
multitude who belong to her, as if for no other 
reason, than that they hold themselves committed 
to nothing by belonging, — it is surprising to notice 
with what sincerity all classes unite in the use of 
the same formularies, in the same high commen- 
dation thereof w^hile they use them; and in the 
persuasion that ' the Book of Common Prayer ' is 

(a) * Concerning the Service of the Church.' 
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one of the best gifts they possess next to that of a 
" common salvation ". These are evidences of a 
notable homage to the heaUng power of prayer. 
And if from the many, we turn to the consideration 
of the Uteral *' two " of whom our Lord speaks, as 
" agreeing on earth touching any thing that they 
shall ask," (**) — these, as a much larger number, will 
find much more serious discords absorbed in such 
agreement. Mingling together the currents of their 
souls in prayer, their asperities are softened by the 
flow, as the pebbles of the brook are smoothed by 
being borne along by the stream. 

How much better had the Patriarch's three friends 
understood each other and the Patriarch, — what 
illumination might have been gained, and- what 
irritation avoided, — if, instead of declaiming and 
arguing as they did to the end, they had said * I^et 
us pray', at the beginning. If like three saints 
they had said this at first, they had probably not 
been commanded by the Almighty, hke three 
offenders, to offer a sacrifice for themselves at last. 
EUhu, (^®) who became the speaker, taking up the 
case, after the three friends had laid it down, and 
had '* ceased to answer Job," is the only one of the 
four who manifested any sense that it might have 
been proper to have sought direction from God, 
(6) St Matt, xviii. 19. 
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during the controversy, by prayer. Howbeit, the 
sense of this which he did manifest was very faint 
and distant as to its relation or applicability to 
himself or them. "These three men", the narrative 
tells us, " ceased to answer Job, because he was 
righteous in his own eyes ": (*') rather, because they 
could not bring him to confess himself a sinner in 
their's. They said he was self-righteous, because, 
for the sake of truth, he would not plead guilty to 
transgressions of which his conscience did not accuse 
him. Had he confessed himself to be worse than 
he was, or as bad as they had declared him to be, 
they had been satisfied. (") An exaggeration of his 
guilt was necessary to the position they had assumed 
towards him ; and this they would have preferred to 
a declaration of his innocence. " Then was kindled 
the wrath of Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite, 
of the kindred of Ram : against Job was his wrath 
kindled, because he justified himself rather than 
God": i.e.y it appeared to Elihu that he had done 
so. " Also against his three friends was his wrath 
kindled, because they had found no answer, and yet 
had condemned Job."(*) Here was a dilemma in 
which Elihu ought not to have stood. He might 
have had reason for being angry with the three 
friends, seeing that they pei-sisted in condemning 
the Patriarch, though they had failed to answer him. 
(c) Ch. xxxii. 1. (d) Vv. 2, 3. 
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But his being angry with them was surely a reason 
why he should not have been angry with him : — 
instead of which, he was out of temper with both 
him and them ; and probably, not in temper with 
himself either. It was not a good sign. * If, saith 
the proverb, ' you would know which side hath the 
weakness of the argument, observe which of the 
disputants loses his temper.' Wrath was altogether 
out of place here, except on the ground that Elihu 
could not have every thing his own way. He seems 
to have been displeased with Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, because their mismanagement of the case 
had rendered it, as he thought, imperative upon him 
to take it in hand. " Elihu had waited", it is said, 
" till Job had spoken, because they were older than 
he. When Elihu saw that there was no answer in 
the mouth of these three men, then was his wrath 
kindled." (*) Ought not his wrath rather to have 
been appeased ? Ought he not rather to have 
rejoiced in the Patriarch's innocence, than to have 
upbraided his friends for their inability to prove his 
guilt ?n "And Elihu the son of Barachel the 
Buzite answered and said, I am young, and ye are 
very old; wherefore I was afraid, and durst not 
shew mine opinion. I said. Days should speak, and 
multitude of years should teach wisdom." Q They 
should ; but they had not done so : and the instance 
(e) Vv. 4, 5. CfJ Vv. 6, 7. 
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was before him in which they had not done it He 
did ** shew his opinion." But the opinion which he 
did shew was veiy much the same as the opinion 
which they had shewn. The notions of the three 
friends had flowed in nearly the same channel ; and 
now those of a fourth were added to swell the 
stream. For his exordium he proclaims, " There is 
a spirit in man : and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding." (^) But for the solem- 
nity of the truth enunciated, one might be tempted 
to say, that under the circumstances, this was but to 
repeat a platitude. Did Elihu suppose that Job 
doubted if there were "a spirit in man"? that he 
was not orthodox in the belief that the Divine 
Intellect is the alone Source of the human ?(*^) 
The Patriarch had been laying down these very 
propositions, with variety of illustration, throughout 
his rephes. Why m-ge them upon him with as 
much formality as though he had never heard of 
them before ? " Great men ", he continues, " are 
not alwmjs wise : neither do the aged understand 
judgment." (^) True ; the instance was before him, 
in which these did not "understand judgment", and 
those *' were not wise." '* Therefore I said. Hearken 
to me ; I also will shew mine opinion " : Q as if to 
say, ' If ye had spoken wisely, I need not have 
spoken at all ; as it is, my being younger than ye, 

(g) V. 8. {h) V. 9. (0 V. 10. 
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need not prevent my speaking.' We complain not 
that he purposed to ** shew his opinion"; but that the 
opinion he did shew was less his than a reiteration 
of their's. (^*) Owing to the failure of their remon- 
strances, perhaps, in his he was on the whole milder 
than they. The same animus, however, that had 
worked in them was working in him. A little 
further on, he saith, ** My desire is that Job may be 
tried unto the end because of his answers for wicked 
men." (^) Did charity form no part of the religion 
of EUhu ? " His answers for wicked men " ? Job 
had but answered for himself, whom God had 
pronounced, and would yet pronounce, a righteous 
man ; and so for all righteous men from that day 
to this. It is possible even to reprove wickedness 
with greater wickedness ; even as he who * trampled 
upon the pride of Plato ', did so ' with greater 
pride.' Many a man hath been accused of infidehty 
for merely withstanding a perverted Christianity. (^^ 
''Great", saith the Psalmist, "are the troubles of 
the righteous ". (^) Alas for them and their troubles, 
if the reasonings of the three friends had been 
irrefragable I " For he addeth rebellion unto his sin, 
he clappeth his hands among us, and multipheth his 
words against God." (^) We heard all this before : 
why repeat it again ? Doth that which is false 

(j) Ch. xxxiv. 36. (k) Ps. xxxiv. 19. 

(0 V. 37. 

M 
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gather to itself truth in proportion to the frequency 
of its repetition ? 

Before he had said this, however, which might 
have been left unsaid, Elihu had said that, which, 
for our sakes as well as for his, we may be thankful 
the Spirit of God did not permit him to leave 
unsaid. " Surely ", saith he, " it is meet to be 
said unto God, I have borne chastisement, I will not 
oflFend any more. That which I see not teach Thou 
me : If I have done iniquity, I will do no more." (™) 
'* Surely it is meet to be said unto God, I have borne 
chastisement''. Nothing can be more fitting than for 
a man to say with the Prophet, " I will bear the 
indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against Him, until He plead my cause and execute 
judgment for me :" and saying this, w^ith the Prophet 
he may well conclude, " He will bring me forth to 
the light, and I shall behold His righteousness." (°) 
And as meet is it for every creature of mankind to 
say, " That which I see not teach Thou me : if I 
have done iniquity, I will do no more." Believe 
me, dear people, that after years upon years of 
religious experience, we shall not be able to go 
much beyond this : nor, if we be in our right minds, 
ought we to wish to do it. Only can we be self- 
possessed as we are God-sustained. Independence 
to God-ward endeth in pusillanimity to man-ward. 
(iw) Vv. 31, 32. (») Micah vii. 9. 
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'* Meet" was it, and is it, to say unto God, " That 
which I see not teach Thou me : if I have done 
iniquity, I will do no more." This is a pattern 
prayer : a rose of exquisitely simple devotion plucked 
from the garden of God. But Elihu suggested it, 
as though it were meet for Job to say it, rather 
than for him and his friends : whereas, under the 
circumstances, it had better become them than the 
Patriarch. Fitting had it been for them to have 
offered up a prayer to God, that He would teach 
them what they saw not, when, throughout their 
conference with His afflicted servant, they had been 
erring from defect of spiritual discernment. Did 
Elihu suppose for a moment that this " perfect and 
upright man," was so ignorant of the first principles 
of religion, — so oblivious of the wants and sorrows 
of the soul, — as never to have preferred a suppli- 
cation to the God of Hght and love, Uke this ? No 
doubt, if he knew aught of his own interior, he 
must, as every one who does, must, have preferred 
it before '* the throne of grace" repeatedly. He 
can never remember he is a creature who habitually 
forgets to do so. Advice is gratuitous in the world, 
because it is abundant, and because persons are 
usually in possession of it, if they have not acted 
upon it, before it is offered. *' Be in peace with 
many ", saith the Sage, ** nevertheless have but one 
counsellor of a thousand." (**) Rehgious advisers 
(o) Ecchis vi, 6. 
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like Elihu are many. They suggest prayer to their 
neighbours as if themselves alone were prayerful. 
Instead of saying to those around them, 'Let vs 
pray', they say rather * It is "meet" for you to 
pray.' Very common is it for Christians in distress 
of mind to be told by their fellow Christians to pray : 
whereas, perhaps this is the very thing they have 
been doing; and that even more constantly and 
fervently than their counsellors. The spiritually 
sick are apt to know the remedy for their complaints 
as well as their would-be physicians : physicians, we 
mean, who, like Job's advisers, had but one remedy 
for every complaint; and that not a curing but a 
killing remedy. What they need, is, to find some 
one who can enter into the pecuUarities of their 
case ; and prescribe some medicine for them mindful 
of those peculiarities : who can perceive wherein 
their history is like and wherein unlike that of those 
around them; and can direct them accordingly. 
Nevertheless " it is meet to be said unto God, 
That which I see not, teach Thou me : if I have 
done iniquity, I will do no more." (") This befits us 
all, at all times, and under all circumstances. Of 
all the addresses you can think of, none can be more 
appropriate to a creature who is at Uberty, and hath 
the privilege to speak unto God, than this. 

Divine teaching is all important in the spiritual 
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life. It is the life of that life. Of these New 
Testament times, it is written in the Prophets, that 
"All the children" of the Church, ''shall be taught 
of the Lord ; and great shall be the peace of those 
children." (^) In religion we learn nothing eflPectually 
unless God teach us ; or, unless, learn it by what 
means we will. He confirm to us the instruction. 
As natural education is something superior to the 
apparatus of education, — to lexicons, grammars, and 
geographies, — so there is a teaching of God, which, 
though it come through '* the proportion of faith ", 
through the voice of Heaven-sent teachers, or the 
experience of this probationary state, is over and 
above these. The lessons coming through subor- 
dinate agencies are God-confirmed. A disciple (^) is 
simply a learner whose final teacher is Christ. And 
He teacheth every disciple as carefully, as though 
He had but that one pupil upon earth. Believe 
me, dear brethren, there is a marvellous difference 
between a God- taught man, and a man not God- 
taught. Not that any man is untaught of God, 
because God capriciously refuseth to teach him, — 
for, then, would he not be accountable for his 
ignorance, — but men are not God-taught because 
they will not come to the school of God. They go 
to the world's school and learn its lessons ; but " the 
wisdom that is from above, which is first pure, then 
(p) Isaiah liv. 13. (q) Ma0ijTij^. 
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peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy ", (') they do not learn. Of all poor things 
in this rich-poor world, the poorest and most profit- 
less is what may be called a second-hand religion. 
A rehgion, we mean, of which a man can give no 
further account than what he hath heard from those 
around him ; which consists in a circle of phrases 
which are gradually losing their significance, if with 
many who use them they ever had any ; and whose 
motive power is " a zeal of God, but not acconling 
to knowledge." And a religion such as this is tlie 
only one we are likely to have, if we be not learning 
lessons for Eternity in the school of God. 

And as some are but faintly impressed with the 
propriety of this prayer for Divine teaching, which 
we should all be using, and using always, they are 
not much more deeply impressed with the necessity 
of the resolution which accompanieth it. " If I 
have done iniquity, I will do no more." If we be 
not thus resolved, in the strength of Him to Whom 
we pray, it will be useless for us to say unto Him, 
" That which I see not teach Thou me : " for as long 
as we do any iniquity, we shall but be learning and 
unlearning all our days. Such is the history of 
many a soul; repenting and sinning, vowing and 
breaking vows, going forward and falling backward, 
(r) St. James iii. 17. 
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till the end of life findeth that soul much in the 
same place *as at the beginning ; and the light which 
cheereth that soul in prospect of " the valley of the 
shadow of death," is rather from the fading glimmer 
of an earthly childhood, than from the dawning 
glory of a heavenly manhood. The truth is, that 
the many pass through this world to the world to 
come; without ever having made the resolution, — no 
great resolution to make, and no arduous one in 
God's strength to keep, — under no circumstances to 
do what they know to be wrong. Like naughty 
children, who must be paid for being good, we refuse 
to make any promise of amendment, till circum- 
stances occur which tempt us to break the promise 
we ought to have made. Of what moral cowardice 
are thousands guilty all their days ! How can they 
expect an entrance at length into the City of the 
Just, if, instead of " entering by the door, they 
climb up some other way"? All wrong-doers are 
cowards. " If I have done iniquity, I will do no 
more." This is magnanimity. 

Who that is aware (and who ought to be unaware ?) 
of the many things which he doth not see, and of 
the many more which he fancies he doth see to 
which he is blind, — who that by his acquisition of 
knowledge is continually reminded of the extent of 
his ignorance, — who that gazeth upon the vast 
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ocean of undiscovered truth, lying outstretched into 
Eternity before him, and compareth it with the few 
pebbles he hath gathered upon the shore, — who that 
amidst his stores of learning remembereth that some 
unlettered human brother may be in possession of a 
secret of wisdom of which he never dreamed, — 
would not, " in the evening, and morning, and at 
noon-day *', pray this prayer; ^^That which I see not 
teach Thou me " ? And who that hath known the 
sorrows of sin, — who that hath felt the embrace of 
the scorpions which iniquity twineth round the 
heart, — who that hath been entangled in the 
labyrinths which transgression spreadeth for the 
feet, — who that can reflect upon the miseries with 
which wrong-doing over-shadoweth the destinies of 
mankind, — would not confirm the resolution, "If I 
have done iniquity, I (for one) will do no more"? 
Yes : let us join together these two, and their union 
shall make us whole. " That which I see not teach 
Thou me : if I have done iniquity, I will do no 
more." A child detected in a fault could scarcely 
say less than this : a Seraph that had sinned could 
scarcely say more. 
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MAN'S WORSE SELF. 



" / have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear : but now 
mine eye seeth Thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. ^*-^ 
Job xlii. 5, 6. 



And after all that we have advanced in depreci- 
ation and deprecation of the course pursued by 
Job's accusers, have we been merely endeavouring 
to make the worse appear the better reason ? After 
all, were the charges brought by the three friends 
against the Patriarch, just? Was he in the end 
proved to be the transgressor and the self-deceiver 
which they had affirmed from the beginning he was ? 
If not, what means this confession, " I abhor myself y 
and repent in dust and ashes", extorted from him, 
at this late hour, after the three friends had left off 
speaking, and EUhu who had come to their aid, had 
found it as impossible to bring Job to self-crimination 
as they? "I abhor myself , and repent", sounds 
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very differently from his former asseverations ; such 
as, " My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let 
it go : my heart shall not reproach me so long as 
I live." (■) " Not for any injustice in mine hands : 
also my prayer is pure." (*) " He knoweth the way 
that I take : when He hath tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold. My foot hath held His steps, His 
way have I kept, and not decUned." {^) These were 
very different accounts of himself from that which 
the Patriarch now gave, in the very last words which 
he uttered. How are we to explain the incongruity ? 
Must we not conclude, that the accusations of the 
three friends, were, in the main, right? that Job 
was as hypocritical, on the whole, as they had 
represented him to be? No, my dear brethren, they 
were not right. The sentiments which the Patriarch 
is here expressing with reference to himself, prove 
that they were not right, even more certainly than 
the apparently opposite sentiments he had before 
expressed. This confession in the text, humiliating 
as it appears, is unquestionable evidence that in no 
respect was Job hypocritical. Considering what had 
come to pass, the abhorrence of himself which he 
now expressed, was a stronger testimony that there 
was no unrighteousness in him than all his previous 
self-justification. Had there been a doubt of his 

(a) Ch. xxvii. 6. (b) Ch. xvi. 17. 

(c) Ch. xxiii. 10, 11. 
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integrity before, there could have been none now. 
His saying, '* I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes", when we remember what had liappened. is 
a sterner and more indubitable indication of his 
purity and uprightness, than his former exclamation, 
" I put on righteousness, and it clothed me : my 
judgment was as a robe and a diadem." (*^) If that 
might have been suspected, this was far beyond the 
reach of suspicion. 

And was he the same person who said, " I abhor 
myself, and repent ", and was he in the same state 
when he said it, as he who said, ** My righteousness 
I hold fast, and will not let it go " ? Yea, the very 
same. The very opposition of the language, coupled 
with the variation of the accessories, demonstrates 
the identity of the speaker. Job is himself through- 
out, and can be confounded with no other. What 
had happened ? God had appeared, " walking upon 
the wings of the wind", had confronted the 
Patriarch, and pleaded his cause :(*^) — hence, the 
subdued, and self-despising tone of his reply; and 
hence, neither by his Divine Justifier, nor his 
human accusers, could any thing be added to it, nor 
any thing be taken from it. It was the free con- 
fession of a perfect man, humble and abasing as it 
was. It justified the character which the Most 
High had given to His servant for uprightness, in 
{d) Ch. xxix. 14. 
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tlie beginning, and which He was about to confirm 
at the end ; while it more decisively condemned the 
injustice of the estimate which had been formed of 
the Patriarch's history by his neighbours, than 
aught, which, throughout the controversy, had been 
advanced in his defence. 

But, if there were no real difference between the 
language Job had held concerning himself during 
the progress of his suit, and that which he now used 
at its conclusion, — if the Patriarch were the same 
man throughout, — how is the apparent discrepancy 
to be explained ? How is it he appeared not to be 
the same ? Why, when he had all along asseverated 
his innocence, did he suddenly turn upon himself 
with implication of his guilt ? As we said, God had 
appeared. Job had been brought face to face with 
God. In the presence of God man is very differently 
affected by the sight of himself than when in the 
presence of his fellows. The difference of self-esti- 
mate here, is, the difference between man in man's 
sight and in God's ; and this alone. In the presence 
of his fellows man doth not clearly see himself, any 
more than he seeth them clearly. We know neither 
the worst about the bad, in this world, neither the 
best about the good. The twilight which obscures 
the beauties of a landscape, as a compensation, hides 
its deformities : the sunlight cannot bring the former 
to view without elongating the shadows of the latter. 
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So with the characters of men. Overhanging the 
world is a moral haze. If it hinder us from the 
perception of some excellence, it also prevents our 
seeing much depravity. A vesture which by candle- 
light may be taken for little worse than new, by 
noon-day may be pronounced scarcely fit for wear. 
A man among men is seen under partial eclipse; 
and so doth he see himself : — could the eclipse pass 
oflf, he might seem neither to them nor to himself 
the ^'manner of man he was." When a man 
" cometh to God", or rather God to him, the man 
" Cometh to the light". The outward world which 
had before come between him and God, and thus 
had thrown him into echpse, passeth from his perihe- 
lium, and he beholdeth his inward world in intense 
unwonted illumination ; an illumination, which, for a 
while, as in the case of Saul, on the road to 
Damascus, may be so strong as to be blinding. (®) 
When a man thus seeth himself in the blaze of that 
" Sun of righteousness ", compared with Whose 
brightness the Sun in the material heavens is as a 
dark ball, he is at once made conscious of a number 
of flaws and faihngs, faults and fallacies in his moral 
constitution, of which he may have had no previous 
knowledge; and which, had not He Who is the 
Source of light and love darted His heavenly beams 
into the secret comers of " the chambers of his 

(e) Acts xxii, 11. 
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imagery " within, he might have remained ignorant 
of for ever. It is this experience which the Psalmist 
is alluding to, when he saith, ''Thou hast set our 
iniquities before Thee, our secret sins in the light 
of Thy countenance." (*) And similar is the ex- 
perience of every man who hath arrived at that 
knowledge of himself which will endue him with 
charity towards the creatures with whom he is 
surrounded. No man can see himself as he is 
except he seeth himself with God's eye. '* In Thy 
light", saith David, again, *' shall we see light " ;(^) 
or have light wherewith to see. This was Job's 
experience. Hence the distinction he here draws 
between insight and hearsay. ** I have heard of 
Thee by the hearing of the ear : but now mine eye 
seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself^ and repent 
in dust and ashes." 

But, as we remarked, he was the same man when 
he uttered this, as when he said, ** My righteousness 
I hold fast, and will not let it go ". There was but 
this difference, that light had fallen upon him from 
the Fountain of hght, and had revealed to him his 
inmost self. And the utterance which the revelation 
originated, was as exclusively for God's ear, as the 
revelation itself was for God's eye : for no man can 
see himself as clearly as God seeth him, or know 

Cf) Ezekiel viii. 12. (j) Ps. xc. 8. 

(h) Ps. xxxvi. 9. 
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himself as tliorougbly as God knoweth him. He 
made this confession not to man but to his Maker. 
And notwithstanding the confession, he was as 
righteous before men, as he had throughout the 
ordeal to which he had been subjected, professed 
himself to be. Had he made the confession to 
Ehphaz which he here made to God, Job had been 
the hypocrite which Eliphaz said he was ; and had 
he made the averment to God which he had made 
to Eliphaz, he had been the pharisee which on the 
whole Ehphaz appears to have been. (^®) There can 
be httle doubt, however, that the confession in the 
text, or one like it, was that which the three friends 
were most anxious, for their own satisfaction, to 
have extorted from him. Had he so far justified 
them as to confess himself a sinner, they had 
probably so far justified him, as never to have made 
mention of his sins. He had had but to pronounce 
himself a bad man, to have induced them, perhaps, 
in acknowledgement of his submission to their 
judgment, to have pronounced him a good one : — 
even as when the Inquisition interfered with Galileo, 
that body may have cared little about his subse- 
quently saying, * And yet it moves ', — so long as, in 
deference to them, he had affirmed that the earth 
stood still. On a smaller scale, these things happen 
in the world every day. Numbers of infallible 
persons are there who are always endeavouring to 
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con\rict their fellow creatures at their tribunal. So 
long as they can bring those about them to confess 
to them their errors and failings, and to be guided 
by their counsels and suggestions, — though they 
have no more authority to receive their neighbours' 
confessions than their neighbours have to receive 
their's, — and though they may be less competent to 
minister to troubled minds and tried consciences 
than they are to whom they minister, — they seem 
satisfied : — their vanity or their selfishness is grati- 
fied ; and in acknowledgement of the submission of 
their fellows, they will even give them character and 
passport in society, though in contradiction of the 
very grounds upon which that submission was 
demanded. There is in men a lurking aflFection for 
power and influence; and where these are not 
acquired by genius and usefulness, men seek to 
obtain them by force and fraud. The Patriarch's 
assessors desired to secure his submission to them ; 
they sought to induce him to humble himself in 
their presence ; they wished him to give them credit 
for superior sagacity ; and were anxious, that though 
wrong in their judgment, he should acknowledge 
them to have been right. But he " gave place to 
them by subjection, no, not for an hour ". Q " I 
also ", said he, " could speak as ye do : if your soul 
were in my soul's stead, I could heap up words 

(«) Gal. ii. 5. 
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against you, and shake mine head at you." Yes : 
talking is easy, and crimination not difficult, in a 
world whose every inhabitant is an offender. "JSw^*, 
he adds, with a consideration which they seemed not 
capable of, " I would strengthen you with my mouth, 
and the moving of my lips should asswage your 
grief yi^) The three friends spake and acted, as 
though they had been retained, in this cause, by 
the Almighty, against Job, in behalf of mankind ; 
whereas the cause of humanity, as we have remarked, 
was in the Patriarch's hands not in their's. "Why", 
he exclaimed, " do ye persecute me ", or pursue me, 
" as God, and are not satisfied with my flesh ?" (*") — 
as if to say, * To God I will submit ; yea, " though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him : " (^) but to you 
I will not be in subjection. " No doubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with you. But I have 
understanding as well as you; lam not inferior to 
you: yea, who knoweth not such things as these?" '(™) 
No, dear brethren, if we must ' open our grief, let 
us do so, either to God, or to those who act in 
God's name, who will understand our complaints, 
and reverence our sorrows ; — not to self-constituted 
counsellors, who seek only to gain an advantage over 
us ; and who, having been made the depositories of 

(j) Ch. xvi. 4, 5. (k) Ch. xix. 22. 

(I) Ch. xiii. 15. (m) Ch. xii. 2, 3. 

N 
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our distress, may publish it at the street-comer, to 
the next passer-by. 

Man is a two-sided being. In his moral aspects, 
he is by turns a dwarf and a giant. He is now but 
half himself; then twice himself. He possesses a 
better self and a worse. He hath a sincere single 
and an evil double. From one side of his nature 
he saith *' My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go : " from the other he crieth out " I abhor 
myself^ and repent". He is both bad and good: 
light and dark : true and false : kind and cruel : 
faithful and faithless: dead and ahve. They say, 
* If you would see the bad side of a man have a 
money transaction with him.' Be this as it may, 
man hath a bad side ; a worse self; an evil double. 
Job had experience of this. He said, both "My 
prayer 15 pure", and *' Behold I am vile". (°) And 
he had similar experience, who, in later times, ex- 
claimed, " wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deUver me from the body of this death ?"(*") and 
" As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop 
me of this boasting (of my disinterestedness in 
Christ's service,) in the regions of Achaia." (p) And 
similar hath been the experience of all Saints, and 
of every human being that could ever make any 

{n) Ch. xl. 4. (o) Rom. vii. 24, 

(p) 2 Cor. xi. 10. 
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pretension to sanctity. No man ever had his good 
self built up within him, who was not constantly 
upon his guard against his bad self. And no man 
ever had the Spirit of God for the Guest of his 
heart, who could not feelingly confess, " The trans- 
gression of the wicked saith within my heart, that 
there is no fear of God before his eyes." (^) The 
Devil was once an Angel ; and many an Angel may 
have been tempted of the Devil. 

Man being thus this two-sided creature, — better 
than himself and worse than himself, having in his 
constitution, lovely elements and elements that are 
hateful, — what is the real difference between man 
and man ? It is that one man is duly mindful of the 
phenomenon and another is not. The Patriarch's 
friends would probably have been ready to join with 
him, and say, ** Our righteousness we hold fast, and 
will not let it go " ; but not so ready, it is to be 
feared, unless the Divine interference brought them 
to a better pursuasion, to confess, *' We abhor our- 
selves, and repent". 'How strange people are! 
How unlikely they act 1 ' No doubt of it. People 
must be strange, and they must act unlikely, when 
they look at you with the eyes, and act with the 
organs, now of their better self, and anon of their 
worse. (^^) All the double-minded, half-hearted, 
(5') Ps. xxxvi, 1. 
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wavering-souled people in the world, — ^persons who 
arc kind and cruel, true and txeacherous, steadfast 
and vacillating, alternately, — people on whom their 
neighbours cannot depend, of whom they say, ' We 
know not what to make of them ', or * We cannot 
tell where to find them ', — are those who by turns 
are thinking, speaking, and acting, from both sides 
of their nature ; in ignorance so long as they so 
think, and speak, and act, that these sides are two: 
that God is with them on the one side, and that 
they are against God if they take the other. Like 
deserters from an army, they fight for the king 
to-day, and are found fighting in the ranks of his 
enemies to-morrow. Disastrous but not marvellous 
are their transformations. They know not them- 
selves or they would not so often take their self's 
bad part. Any man, by the aid of God's Spirit, is 
capable of any virtue ; and every man following the 
devices of his own heart, is as capable of any sin. (^®) 
** If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness, (through the 
confusedness of thy perceptions,) how great is that 
darkness I "(') 

It behoveth us, then, to determine which side of 

(r) St. Matt. vi. 22, 23. 
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our nature we will take; and having taken it, to 
beseech of God, that we may never desert it, or 
go over to the other. According to the side we' 
habitually take, we are what we are : and such do 
we^ appear to the world, and the world to us. On 
the sunny side of the road all things look sunny ; 
on the opposite all things look shaded, *^The light 
of the body is the eye : " (•) and the eye gives the 
light it receives. He who acts from the worse side 
of himself is against God; and he who is against 
God is against himself: as he who is not on God's 
side is no longer on his own. " If God be for us, 
who can be against us ? " Q asks the Apostle : and 
If God be against us, who can be for us ? But God 
is against none but such as are against their own 
souls; while "He taketh our part with them that 
help us ", (^) if with singleness of purpose, we come 
to " His help, against the mighty." C") And such 
hath been the experience of men jn all ages who 
have been strong in God's strength, and true in God's 
truth, and loving in God's love, and happy in God's 
happiness. They have felt persuaded that so long as 
they were on God's side God was on their's : that 
God was taking their part so long as they took the 
part of His children : that He was faithful to them 
while they were faithful to His word : and that He 

(5) St. Matt. vi. 22. (0 Rom. viii. 31. 

(w) Ps. cxviii. 7. (v) Judges v. 23. 
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Would never forsake them if they forsook not His 
testimonies. So well assured were they of these 
truths, and so strong was the consolation they 
derived from them, that with Solomon they could 
confess, ** When a man's ways please the Lord, 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
Him." O 



{w) Prov. xvi. 7. 
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2M. 
JOB 'SAVED FROM HIS FRIENDS.' 



** And a was so, that after the Lord had spoken these words 
unto Jobf the Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is 
kindled against thee, and against thy two friends : for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath," — 
Job xlii, 7. 



The Jewish philosopher, Mendelsohn, being asked 
* when he intended to become a Christian', is said 
to have made answer, * When Christians cease to be 
Jews/ It was a remarkable reply; and is well entitled 
to reflection. We might ask, How is it that 
throughout the ages and nations of Christendom, so 
few Jews have ever become Christians ? that there 
hath never been any extensive movement on the 
part of the children of the elder Covenant towards 
'* the Church of the First-born " ? And in answer 
to these questions, might we not ask, without 
overlooking the truth, that there is a '^ time to 
favour Zion," and that that time hath not yet 
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arrived, — Would Jews have been so obstinately 
Jewish, had Christians been more consistently 
Christian? Christians in vast numbers have not 
ceased to be Jews, in their feelings and modes of 
thought: and this may be one reason, a strong one, 
though not the only one, why Jews in such few 
instances become Christians. There is a palpably 
Jewish element in the Christianity which is aflfected 
by the traditions of tlie last three hundred years in 
particular. Judaic notions intertwine themselves 
both with Christian doctrines and Christian morals. 
Multitudes of Christians think like Jews about the 
Church and about the Nations, touching Holy 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper, with regard to 
Providences and Judgments, — as to the Millennium 
and the Age to come, and about Law and War, and 
the First day of the Week, and divers other subjects ; 
— insomuch that a follower of Moses might very 
reasonably say to such Christians, ' Why require me 
to advance towards you, when you have retrograded 
80 far towards us ? ' The conversion of the Jews 
should be heralded by the conversion of Christians : 
— what if instead of being heralded by, their's 
should be the herald of, ours ? 

We have spoken of the Patriarch's three friends, 
as the representatives of Jewish thought, feeling, 
and prejudice. They were ultra-Judaic in most of 
their notions : the expositors of Judaism not as 
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Moses left it, but as it was when they found it. 
And yet, we fear, that in the progress of this 
lecture, we shall perceive, that some of their notions, 
and those not the, least extreme, are largely shared 
by many Christians, and those not unfavourable 
examples otherwise of the Christian character. We 
shall see that the language of Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, with but little variation, meets the ear from 
Pulpits, and the eye from the Press, to this hour : 
and that their theology and morals are the anchors 
and holdfasts of sect and party, going on for two 
thousand years after the blessed Son of God was an 
infinitely greater Sufferer than Job,, and infinitely 
more " holy, harmless, and undefiled," than Eliphaz 
or Elihu. 

The Almighty, we have seen, had appeared for 
His servant. Gracious and worthy were the impres- 
sions and confessions of the Patriarch in consequence 
of that appearance in his behalf. At length the 
three friends were arraigned at that tribunal from 
which for man or angel there is no appeal. A 
distinct accusation is laid against them, by the final 
Judge in this cause, whose pleadings, as it would 
appear, had occupied several days. They had 
taken their side against Job ; but God was not on 
their side : hence were they not on His. " The 
Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is 
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kindled against thee, and against thy two friends : 
for ye have not spoken of Me the thing that is right, 
as My servant Job hath. Therefore take unto you 
now seven bullocks and seven rams, (^') and go to 
My servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt 
offering; and My servant Job shall pray for you: 
for him will I accept : lest I deal with you after your 
folly, in that ye have not spoken of Me the thing 
which is right, like My servant Job." (*) What an 
unexpected conclusion of a controversy, in which the 
principal speakers seem not for a moment to have 
suspected their own infallibility, was this I Of the 
very things of which at the outset the Patriarch was 
declared to have been innocent, they had throughout 
been guilty; viz., "sinning with the lips, and 
charging God foolishly." You may be ready to ask, 
* Doth God care what men say of Him ? Is He 
concerned what character His creatures give Him ? ' 
Ask yourselves, do you care what they say of you? 
are you concerned what character your fellow 
creatures give you ? And do you suppose that God 
having made you care, and endued you with this 
concern, hath no such concern and care Himself? 
" He that planted the ear, shall He not hear : or 
He that made the eye, shall He not see? Or He 
that nurtureth the heathen : it is He that teacheth 
man knowledge," — so that at least he should know 
(«) V.8. 
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better than to slander his Maker, — ** shall not He 
punish ?"(^) But alas! as it is immediately added, 
*^ The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man : that they 
are but vain " : as the speculations of the three 
friends had proved to be in relation to the Lord's 
dealings with the Patriarch: and again, it is imme- 
diately added in the Psalm, as though with reference 
to Job who had suffered so much from the vain 
thoughts embodied in their words, — ** Blessed is the 
man whom Thou chastenest, Lord : and teachest 
him in Thy law; that Thou mayest give him patience 
in time of adversity : until the pit be digged up for 
the ungodly." Q Almighty God, dear brethren, feels 
hurt, if we may so express ourselves, — and why 
should He not, since in Christ Jesus He hath taken 
to himself the sensibihties and affections of 
humanity? — at being maligned and misrepresented 
by His creatures. He feels as the good man feels 
when he is misrepresented or maligned : — the good 
man had not so felt if God did not so feel. The 
Most High is concerned about human misrepresent- 
ations of His character, and mortal misapprehensions 
of His conduct : and by the lips of His Son, in the 
person of David, He prophetically complaineth of 
this very treatment, saying, *^ False witnesses did 
rise up; they laid to My charge things that I knew 
not " : (^) while in the issue of this trial of the 

{b) Ps. xciv 9, 10. (c) Ps. xciv. 11, 12, 13. 

{d) Ps. XXXV. 11. 
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Patriarchy the Divine Judge professed Himself so 
grieved at the thoughts which they had expressed 
who had given evidencei as to require a sacrifice to 
be offered for their purification; ^^ because they 
had not spoken of Him the thing that is right, as 
His servant Job had." 

Now, we shall not be seeking to be wise " above 
that which is written," — for we can be guided only by 
the writiDg, (®*)-^neither shall we be intruding into 
hidden things, — for we can form an opinion of the 
three friends but from the language they used, — if 
we examine a little this charge, which, after all 
the accusations which Eliphaz and his company had 
brought against Job, the only wise Arbiter laid 
against them. They were charged with "not 
having spoken the thing that is right", concerning 
the Lord. May we reverently ask. Wherein had they 
spoken wrongly ? What had they said which they 
ought not to have said ? That they uttered many 
good things must be confessed: — what were their 
evil utterances which moved " the indignation of the 
Lord"? We, "being evil," may not be competent 
to detect them all ; but some of them must stand 
out so plainly upon the surface of the argument, as 
not readily to elude our observation. 

First, in the earlier portion of the pleadings, 
there is an utterance on the part of Eliphaz, the 
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wrongness of which we have previously referred to.* 
It begins at the seventh verse of the fourth chapter. 
" Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished being 
innocent ? or where were the righteous cut oflF? " We 
need scarcely detain you further upon these words. It 
is clear that it is not to "speak the thing that is right" 
concerning God, to say, that there ought to be, 
while it is contrary to fact to assert that there is, 
such a provision on behalf of the innocent and the 
righteous, as that the former shall never perish from 
this world by the violent methods, nor the latter 
ever be cut off by the untimely deaths, which fall 
indiscriminately to the lot of other men.(^') 'Whom 
the gods love', said the Pagans, Greek and Latin, 
* die young.' It must have seemed an awkward 
admission for Eliphaz that they died at all. To 
make it agree with the EUphazic theology, the 
government of the earth had need to be entirely 
reconstructed. He reasoned as though life were 
the chief good and death the greatest evil. 
"Behold," saith he in the following chapter, 
" happy is the man whom God correcteth : therefore 
despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty ". (®) 
This is a saying beautiful and good. The Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who " for Christ Jesus had suffered 
the loss of all things^ that he might win Christ, and 

• Lecture iv. (e) V. 17. 
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be found in Hiai,"Q was too glad of its consolation. 
'' Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth ", (^) saith 
he. But Eliphaz spoileth this cheerful and conso- 
latory reflection, by ascribing to them whom God 
loveth, preeminence over the materialities, and 
exemption from the calamities around them. " The 
Almighty ", saith he '* shall deliver thee in six 
troubles : yea, in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee. In famine He shall redeem thee from death: 
and in war from the power of the sword. Thou 
shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue : neither 
shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 
At destruction and famine thou shalt laugh : neither 
shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. For 
thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field : 
and the beasts of the field shall be at peace with 
thee." (^) " In stripes above measure," saith St. 
Paul, '^ in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of 
the JcNYS five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep ; In journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by min^ own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 

(f) Phil. iii. 8. (g) Heb. xii. 6. 

{h) Ch. V. 19—23. 
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in perils among false brethren; in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness." (^) What 
would Eliphaz have said to all this ? No, — Heaven 
may have Its favourites ; but it would never do, as 
Eliphaz would have desired, to let the world know 
who they are. 

Secondly, in the latter part of this same fourth 
chapter, we find certain questionable utterances, 
related by Ehphaz. ^' A Spirit ", he tells us, 
*' passed before his face;" — a Spirit of what order 
he does not tell ; — ** and he heard a voice, saying^ 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? shall 
a man be more pure than his Maker?" This 
Spirit appears to have been no greater friend to the 
Patriarch than he was before whom he stood. The 
question, '* Shall mortal man be more just than 
God?" seems to have been directed against Job's 
justification; whereas it told more against his friend's 
reasoning. Eliphaz would have been more just than 
God, since, according to his shewing, the righteous 
were, or should have been, rescued from famine, and 
war, and the scpurge of the tongue, and destruction, 
and from the fear of beasts, and from " the stones 
of the field ". But they are not, and except by 
miraculous interposition, never have been : — but for 
this reason was the Almighty less just to His 

(0 2 Cor. xi. 23—27. 
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children than Eliphaz ? "God forbid." God is 
impartial though loving. His election of men is by 
character not by caprice : and as that election is to 
eternal life, unless He have some special work for 
which He would spare them, He interfereth not to 
save them from a temporal death, whether by flood 
or flame, famine or sword. But the Spirit proceed- 
eth, '* Behold, He put no trust in His servants; 
and His Angels He charged with folly : How much 
less in them that dwell in houses of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before 
the moth ? " '' He put no trust in His servants" ? 
What did Jehovah say of the Father of His people 
Israel ? "I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which He hath spoken of him." (^) Was this putting 
no trust in His servants ? Hath God no faith 
in us? Is it not because He hath that we have 
faith in Him? Who careth to serve a suspicious 
master? God is no more a suspecter of persons 
than a " respecter ". And when the Psalmist saith 
" God knoweth our frame ; and remembereth that 
we are dust: and pitieth us as a Father doth 
his children," f) knowing and remembering these, — 

(j) Vv. 15—- 19. (k) Gen. xviii. 19. 

(Z) Ps. ciii. 13, 14. 
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how doth it agree with this language, which implies 
that God despiseth us because we " dwell in houses 
of clay, and our foundation is in the dust, and we 
are crushed before the moth"? These were not 
" right things " to " speak of God ", whosoever may 
have spoken them. * We are', as saith the proverb, 
excepting our sin, 'what God made us/ If God 
" made man of the dust of the ground," man is not 
to be blamed because he was not made of sunbeams 
and ether. One might suppose, that the Spirit who 
paraded those mock humilities before Eliphaz, had 
been the same Spirit whom God had previously 
permitted to afflict the Patriarch, "transformed into 
an angel of light." H 

But whether because Eliphaz had received these 
sentiments from a Spiritual Visitant, or for any other 
reason, he reiterates them, and fully appropriates 
them as his own. In the fifteenth chapter they 
re-appear. "What is man," asks he, "that he 
should be clean? and he which is bom of a woman, 
that he should be righteous ? Behold, He putteth 
no trust in His saints; yea, the heavens are not 
clean in His sight. How much more abominable 
and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity hke 
water ? " ("*) " What is man that he should be 
clean?" Cannot God make him clean? "And 
he which is born of a woman that he should be 
(m) 2 Cor. xi. 14. (n) Vv. 14—16, 

O 
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righteous?** Cannot God make him righteous? 
*' Behold, he putteth no trust in His saints ^. Can 
this be tme? He does put trust in His saints. 
" Tlie foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His/*^*) 
And doth not Jesus Christ say, " If any man serve 
Me, him will My Father honour'' ?{^) "Yea, the 
heavens are not clean in His sight"? Whence 
this incipient, and presumptuous Gnosticism ? Did 
not He who made all things, when He " saw every 
thing that He had made/' pronounce the whole 
to be "very good "?(**) " How much more abom- 
inable and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity 
like water?" Man is not "abominable and filthy", 
because he is man, but if and when, instead of 
being man, he becomes a sensuaUst: — neither doth 
he "drink iniquity like water", because he is a 
man, but because he giveth way to appetites which 
un-man him. 

The same sentiments are reproduced by Bildad in 
the twenty-fifth chapter, as though he had nothing 
else to produce. " How then can man ", he asks, 
" be justified with God ? or how can he be clean that 
is born of a woman ? Behold even to the moon, 
and it shineth not; yea, the stars are not pure in 
His sight. How much less man, that is a worm? 
(o) 2 Tim. ii. 19. (p) St. John xii. 26. 

(q) Gen. i. 31. 
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and the son of man, which is a worm?" (') (^) We 
reply that man can be " justified with God ", if God 
declare him justified : and that he can be " clean 
that is bom of a woman ", if God wash him that he 
may be clean. And as to what Bildad saith about 
the " moon*s not shining", and " the stars not being 
pure, in God's sight", — we ask, Do we exalt the 
Creator by disparaging His works ? Do we reverence 
His holiness by pronouncing them to be unholy? 
Rather, is not this the doctrine of a double Creation 
from a good and an evil Agent ? Surely, if ever 
there were pure objects they are the stars ; those 
nightly watchers that gaze at us with their meek, 
bright eyes, as if the Celestial King, and all the 
Heirarchy of Heaven were gazing at us through 
them ; and to which if we oftener looked up, we 
should not in our motives and affections so often 
look down. And man is not '' a worm ", nor is 
" the son of man ". He was but '' a little lower 
than the Angels ;" (") and he may yet be higher than 
they. " Know ye not that we shall judge angels?" (*) 
Many a penitent hath indeed confessed himself, and 
wished himself a worm : but it was not because he 
was a man, but because he had so far forgotten that 
he was a man as to have been a sinner. 

Thirdly, in the eighth chapter, Bildad gives utter- 

(^r) Vv. 4—6. (s) Ps. viii. 5. Heb. ii. 7. 

(0 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
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ance to this opinion. ** If thou (Job) wert pure and 
upright; surely now the Almighty would awake for 
thee, and make the habitation of thy righteousness 
prosperous." (^) This was not to " speak of God the 
thing that was right ". The three friends were too 
prone to overlook what God was accustomed to do 
in the notion of what they thought He should have 
done. They would have sacrificed the course of 
God's undisturbed affairs to the exigencies of their 
own theories for the passing moment. The opinion 
here expressed was one of the common-places of 
the argument. " If Job were pure and upright, God 
would awake for him," i,e.y at the time that Bildad 
chose that He should do so. But supposing that He 
did not " awake for him " ; was Job therefore not 
upright and pure? Or if he were both pure and 
upright, was God neither, because He did not 
"awake for him" at this time? When the barbarians 
at Melita " saw the viper hanging on Paul's hand, 
they said. This man is a murderer": but when "he 
shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm, 
they changed their minds, and said that he was a 
god."(') In both instances they were wrong, God's 
appearing for Job at Bildad's behest, would not have 
proved the Patriarch's innocence, had he been guilty, 
any more than His not appearing could have proved 
his guilt, while he was innocent. (^*) 

(tt) V. 6. {v) Acts 3^xviii. 2 — 6. 
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Once more, in the twenty-second chapter, we find 
these sentiments in the mouth of EHphaz. ** If 
thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up; 
thou shalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. 
Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, and the gold 
of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. Yea, the 
Almighty shall be thy defence, and thou shalt have 
plenty of silver." (^) This was indeed a mercenary 
view of religion ; an utter confounding of " godliness 
with gain " ; to suppose that the Almighty would 
repay the Patriarch's repentance with " gold ", and 
the " putting away of his iniquity", if even he had 
had any to put away, with " plenty of silver." 
Notions like these gave birth to, and kept ahve the 
complaint among the Jews of after days, as they 
have among selfish religionists of every day, '^ It is 
vain to serve God : and what profit is it, that we 
have kept His ordinance "P^") and they were notions 
which the Patriarch had explicitly deprecated. 
These were not " right things " to " speak of God ". 
Religion is not calculation. God doth not bribe 
men to serve Him. But Eliphaz said ' Be good 
and God will pay you for it : put on sackcloth and 
Hevnll exchange it for gold' A rehgion which 
beginneth with the hope of gain will end in despair 
of purity. H 

(w) Vv. 23, 24, 25. (x) Malachi iii. 14. 
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The three friends had indeed " not spoken of 
God the thing that teas right, as His servant Job 
had.'' Even we who are Wery far gone from original 
righteousness ' can see this. Hence would God save 
His servant out of their hands. Job himself had 
said many things, which, after he had seen God, he 
might have wished unsaid : but he had said no such 
things as they. God effected for his servant a 
righteous and glorious deliverance. He had patiently 
borne the loss of all things; and at length ** the 
Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before/' 
In the beginning of his adversity, he " sinned not, 
nor charged God foolishly ", " so the Lord blessed 
the latter end of Job more than his beginning : for 
he had fourteen thousand sheep, and six thousand 
camels, and a thousand yoke of oxen, and a thou- 
sand she asses. He had also seven sons and three 
daughters. And he called the name of the first, 
Jemima; (beautiful as day) and the name of the 
second, Kezia; (sweet aroma) (y) and the name of the 
third, Keren-happuch ; (child of beauty). And in all 
the land were no women found so fair as the daugh- 
ters of Job : and their father gave them inheritance 
among their brethren. After this lived Job an 
hundred and forty years, and saw his sons, and hia 
sons* sons, even four generations." 

" So Job died, being old and full of days." (*) 
(^) nr^ the Cassia bark. («) Vv. 12—17. 
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May we, dear children of God, be enabled by Ilis 
grace, to endure adversity no worse than Job did ; 
and to bear prosperity as well : may our end be as 
honourable as his ; and our final inheritance be with 
him and all the Patriarchs, in God's everlasting 
kingdom and glory ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 



END OF THE LECTURES. 



"GATHER tJP THE FRAGMENTS THAT REMAIN, THAT 
NOTHING BE LOST."— St. John vi. 12. 
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NOTES. 



I. 

1. Why the word C^I"^^) should not have been trans- 
lated bless, as it generally is, and as in the twenty-first 
verse of the first chapter, instead of curse, it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps the word bless may have been deemed 
incongruous in the lips of Satan : but the exhortation to 
curse seems more unnatural in the mouth of Job's wife. 
The expression may have meant something worse as 
uttered by Satan than by her ; but in her lips, though 
not justifiable, the advice to " curse God, and die ", 
appears to have had this equivalent ; — ^ Oflfer up another 
prayer, engage in your last act of worship, if you will : 
but expect no more from the God Who hath rewarded 
thee thus, and prepare for the worst.' 

2. The reader may be disposed to query this passage ; 
but the writer cannot persuade himself not to leave it as 
it stands. Loss of health, with retention of possessions, 
will have much to counterbalance it; but total loss of 
possessions, (he speaks not of partial,) with retention of 
health, (specially late in life,) scarcely any thing. To 
the rich, loss of health need not be the loss of property ; 
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to the poor, the loss of one is usually the loss of both. 
Had the Devil been dealing with a poor man, in this 
instance, he might have urged his second temptation first, 
and so have succeeded with both. 

II. 

3. The word here rendered curse is a diflferent one 
from that previously so rendered: neither is there the 
ambiguity about this that there is about the other. Job 
is here loathing his birth-day, and from that sentiment 
reviling it. 

There is among ourselves an ironical use of the words 
bless and blessing, which may obviate surprise at the 
ambiguity of the translation, in the second chapter. 

HI. 

4. It is the habit of some Theologians, who pay more 
regard to the identity of the Divine dispensations than 
to their progressiveness, to consider that good men of old 
time were little inferior in religious knowledge to our- 
selves. But to say that the Jews knew nearly as much 
as we do, is to say that we know little more than they 
did. This habit of thought, it is to be feared, tends, not 
to Christianise Jews, but to Judaise Christians: to 
diminish the responsibility of the Moderns rather than 
to increase that of the Ancients. 

5. The resting place of the Departed at Stoke Pogis, 
not far from the Royal Castle at Windsor, where lie the 
remains of Gray the Author of the ^ Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard ', is, or used to be, (what a world is this for 
the past tense !) one of these ideal spots. 
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6. This theory of the Sleep of the Soul, is said to 
have been maintained by several of the Reformers : and 
in them one would suppose it to have originated in revolt 
from the doctrine of an Intermediate State : a truth all- 
necessary to the correction of several grave theological 
errors. Dr. Edmund Law, somewhile Bishop of Carlisle, 
who departed this life August 14th, 1787, wrote a critical 
Treatise in defence of this theory. The notion is also 
espoused by Archdeacon Blackburne, in his ^ Historical 
View of the Controversy concerning an Intermediate 
State.' The language of Job at the twelfth verse of the 
fourteenth chapter, hath been taken to countenance the 
theory ; and writers on the subject have made much use 
of this verse in proof of their position ; though it need 
not bear any such construction : and if it did, it would 
scarcely be incongruous with men's uncertainty as to 
their Immortality at that distant day. 

7. Is not the tradition, that the spirits of bad men 
haunt the scenes of their crime, and trouble their com- 
panions left behind, founded upon the idea that though 
the wicked rest in their grave, their's is not a refreshing 
sleep ? that though they rest they are restless ? 

IV. 

8. The safety spoken of, is such security or prosperity, 
as would have made the Patriarch regardless of God. 
See Ch. xxi. v. 23. " Neither had I rest " ; i, e., neither 
was I undisturbed as to my state before God, " Neither 
was I quiet ;" i, e., with the quietude of spiritual death. 
A kindred word occurs in Ch. xvii. v. 16. 
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9. Though the purport of the discourse be, that 
things are right, on the whole, looking to God's govern- 
ment of the world, — the writer would not wish the same 
inference to be arrived at as to man's ^we^government. 
The speech and reasonings of too many good people are 
regulated by the sentiment, which they are slow to avow, 
that * whatever is is right.' He believes it to be among 
first principles, to maintain, that so far as man is con- 
cerned, very much of what is is wrong ; and that the 
blessed God is by no means answerable for it. 

V. 

10 Of these three friends, Bildad would seem, not 
only judging from his name, but from other indications, 
to have been the oldest : and he uses or abuses this 
privilege of ' old friendship ', to inflict upon Job, reproofs 
quite as cutting as, if not more so than, those of Eliphaz. 
His mind was thoroughly settled in the conviction of the 
Patriarch's guilt. Witness the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
verses of the eighth chapter. Zophar is a little more 
apologetic and less personal than the other two. 

11. That rare man, the Rev. F. W. Robertson, late 
of Brighton, in a discourse on this text, (First Series, 
Sermon xv. page 244) shews with much beautiful power, 
the unreasonableness of man's sowing one kind of seed, 
and expecting another kind of harvest; or sowing 
spiritual seed and being disappointed if they do not 
meet with secular returns. 

12. Most persons who have had to do with the 
supporters of that Calvinistic system, which incorporates 
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into itself) perhaps, a greater number of the obsolete 
notions of Judaism than any other^ must have remarked 
how similar some of the arguments of the Calvinist are 
to those made use of by Eliphaz. 

13. It is the habit of certain Oracles of the Platform, 
to dogmatize loudly as to the condition of other nations 
being proof of God's mind towards them, forgetting that 
the people of other nations dogmatize as loudly about 
our own. 

14. ' It is seldom *, saith Bishop Jeremy Taylo'r> 
' that God sends such calamities upon men as men bring 
upon themselves, and endure willingly.' 

15. A similar spitefalness occasionally results, where 
the nature does not nullify the Creed, from Calvinism. 
It is an easy inference with a person of bad heart or 
narrow mind, that the man he may not like is one whom 
God hath not elected, 

16. Both St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom agree, that 
God's wrath is the punishment of sin, or sin punishing 
itself. The former saith, (Confessions. Book i. Ch. 12.) 
* Thou hast decreed it, and so it always happens, that 
every disordered soul shall be to itself its own punish-^ 
ment.' 

VI. 

17. The word, "die", in the text, is used when 
speaking either of man or beast. 
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18. Dr. Paley tells us, (Moral Philosophy Book i. Ch. 
7.) Virtue is ' the doing good to mankind, in obedience 
to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness.' 'The Good of mankind,' according to which 
definition, is the subject, 'the wiU of God,' the rule, 
and ' everlasting happiness,' the motive of human virtue. 

One might suppose that the venerable Archdeacon had 
been seeking to put a very obnoxious sentiment into the 
most obnoxious form. If virtue be the doing good to 
mankind, — though this is but relative virtue, — a man of 
high mind and large heart ought to have said, it is the 
doing it for the sake of mankind, or for the sake of 
God's wiU, not for the sake of everlasting happiness ; 
which is much the same as doing it for a man's own 
sake. A sentiment like this turns religion into com- 
merce. If everlasting happiness be the motive of human 
virtue, unless all men in all ages had the same hope of 
everlasting happiness as ourselves, they had no motive 
for being virtuous. But if they were virtuous without 
motive, then were ihey more disinterested than we are. 
It is high time we learned, that no man can be happy 
now or hereafter, unless he do his utmost to make others 
happy. Nevertheless it is of more importance now, as it 
will be in the Day of Account, to ascertain what a man is 
than what he is doing. A person may do much good 
whose disposition is the source of much evil. 

19. Bias, one of the seven Wise men of Greece, 
saith, ' It is a proof of a weak and uninformed mind, to 
desire immortality; which is morally impossible,' 

A remarkable instance of the non-necessary dependence 
of a belief in God upon the belief in a Future Life, is 
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furnished by the poet Shelley ; who, if not an Atheist, 
was certainly not a Theist, yet professed a belief in the 
Soul's Immortality. 

The ^ Campaner Thai ', or ^ Discourses on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul ', of Jean Paul Fr. Eichter, touching 
which, Mr. Carlyle relates the affecting incident, that 
^ the unfinished manuscript was borne upon his coffin to 
the burial vault', — sheweth how far, notions about 
Immortality may be entertained, distinct from the 
Christian point of view ; and therefore notions only. 

20. The accomplished Author of ' The Restoration of 
Belief, remarks, ^ Just in proportion as there comes upon 
me a deeper sense of the awful reality of the Christian 
scheme, and its bearing upon the welfare of the human 
family, now and hereafter, do I feel distrustful of the 
easy, over-weening, and egotistic Christianism of Christ- 
ian people.' Page 247. 

21. It is to be hoped that this discourse will not, as 
it need not be, misunderstood. It must be evident, upon 
reflection, that the basing of godliness upon the hopes 
and fears of Futurity, instead of upon the love of our 
heavenly Father, must tend, practically, to the evasion 
of religion. ' Some ', saith a Scotch Proverb, ' would do 
little for God, if the Devil were dead.' 

VII. 

22. St. Austin acutely remarks, that ' Job did not 
«ay, ' The Lord gave, and the Devil hath taken away ;' — 
but, assured that the enemy did him no harm but by 
God's permission, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ". 

p 
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23. The Hebrews used the same term, (">-H) for 
thing as for word; a lesson to us not to make words 
do duty for things. Thus, "IS'T ikb with them meant, 
nothing. 

24. 'Though sometimes small evils, like invisible 
insects, inflict pain, and a single hair may stop a vast 
machine, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering trifles to vex one ; but in prudently cultivating 
an undergrowth of small pleasures, since few great ones, 
alas ! are let on long leases.' — Sharpens Essays, 

25. As the real work of the world, so the real 
thought of the world, devolves upon a few; who are 
thus taxed beyond their strength that others may be 
free; and they pay the penalty of over-work or over- 
thought, in lives too often as brief as they are sorrowful. 

26. This remark need not gainsay the fact, so 
frequently verified, that a man who will do an ill turn 
once, to one person, will not scruple to do it again, to 
a second. 

27. Infidelity is of different kinds. As there is a 
practical infidelity which may have comparatively little 
influence upon a man's creed, so is there a theoretical 
infidelity, which may have comparatively little influence 
upon a man's practice. There are also a permanent 
infidelity and a temporary. Every man, though perma- 
nently a believer, is temporarily an infidel, whensoever 
by any act he contradicts any principle of Christianity. 
And there are an infidelity of the life, and an infidelity 
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of the heart. Many whom the world can never accuse 
of the former, have not been without their trials from 
the latter. 

VIII. 

28. Is it not probable, that the great Shakespeare, 
whose reverence for Holy Writ must have been, as that 
of every man of genius is, profound, when he makes 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, speak of 

*The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — ' 

may have derived his idea from these words of the 
Patriarch ? 

£9. It would be a curious enquiry, had we the data 
whereon to base it, whether in comparing the life of 
man, to a journey by land, or a voyage by sea, to a 
fading flower, («) or to " a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away ", (^) — ^men derived 
the similitudes from the usage of Scripture, or Scripture 
incorporated them from the usage of men. 

30. There is here a different order of motive from 
that usually set before the children of men. Usually, 
men are told to return unto God, and God will blot out 
their transgressions : here, God inviteth them to return, 
saying, ^ / have done it.* Thus, men are not pardoned 
because they repent, but called upon to repent because 
they are pardoned. Such is God's order by the Prophet: 
and such order deprives repentance of all self-interest, 

(a) Job xiv. 1, 2, (^) St. Jamei iv. 14. 
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31. Goethe used to say, that while intellectual attain- 
ment is progressive, it is diflScult to be as good when we 
are old, as we were when young. Dr. Johnson has 
expressed the same thing : — ^whereupon that sweet and 
loving writer, Mrs. Jameson, asks, ^ Are we to assume, 
that to do good effectively and wisely, is the privilege 
of age and experience? to be good, through faith in 
goodness, the privilege of the young ? ' 

She adds, * To preserve our faith in goodness with an 
extended knowledge of evil, to preserve the tenderness 
of our pity, after long contemplation of pain, and the 
warmth of our charity after long experience of falsehood, 
is to be at once good and wise — ^to understand and to 
love each other, as the Angels who look down upon us 
from heaven.' 

However the difference may be settled between youth 
and age, we believe it must be conceded, that the largest 
amount of godliness is between these two periods of exist- 
ence, rather than between either of them and middle life. 

32. With the observation in the foregoing note, that 
the largest amount of godliness is found at the extremes 
of existence, rather than the centre, may be coupled this 
other, that the same amount is found in the centre of 
society rather than at the extremes. The temptations to 
infidelity are manifold more at the extremes of the social 
state, than among the middle class : or, rather, in high life 
to scepticism, and in low life to indifference. 

33. Whence the tradition that the Spirits of the 
wicked departed do return and wander about the earth ; 
or that if they do not, they experience huge misery from 
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the recollection of the localities of their guilt, to which 
they cannot return ? 

IX. 

34. Of course, these remarks are not intended to 
convey the idea, that such as are " of the truth " will 
not endeavour to gain adherents. They cannot but do 
so. Falsehood, however, is apt to be as zealous for pro- 
selytes as truth : but neither can what is true nor what 
is false be decided by proselytising. 

35. Had the primitive Christians been frightened at 
a name, what had become of them, or of Christ's cause, 
— ^when, by some they were regarded as a sect of the 
Jews, by others as a new school of philosophers ? here 
as idolaters, and there as atheists ? 

36. The hardship is this, — that while the tolerant are 
willing to think the best even of the intolerant, they can 
scarcely induce the latter to have a commonly favourable 
opinion of them. The tolerant will give credit to the 
intolerant for many virtues, notwithstanding their in- 
tolerance, — while the intolerant will scarcely give the 
tolerant credit for one, notwithstanding their toleration. 
It is hard, when you are thinking your neighbour a 
godly person, to feel that he cannot be persuaded to 
think you one. 

37. Iron of a peculiarly hard texture, from which 
the Jews made their cutting instruments. Probably, 
Swedish iron, with which this country is said to be 
largely supplied, is of all the hardest 
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38. It might be asked. Why should not one of these 
Lectures have been based upon the twenty-fifth and two 
following verses, as well as, or rather than, upon the 
twenty-eighth ? In reply, it may be said, that without 
questioning far a moment, the propriety of the use, 
which, through the Christian light thrown upon these 
rerses, is made of them in the Burial Office of the 
Church,-^it is doubtful if they will bear the extreme 
Evangelical construction with which they are frequently 
overlaid. If we read them without the words which the 
translators have supplied, we shall see it difficult to give 
them a formal interpretation. Some of the best Com- 
mentators agree, that they are to be referred to the 
Patriarch's deliverance from his earthly trials, by that 
Divine appearance, which was afterwards vouchsafed 
unto him They may mean more than this for us ; but 
it is questionable if they meant more than this with him. 

89. Some Commentators interpret " the root of the 
tnatter is found in me ", to signify, ^ With me Job is the 
ground of complaint ' ; or, ^ I have the best of the argu- 
ment.' We cannot but think the words have a deeper 
meaning ; one something like that which the Lecture 
goes on to assign to them. The phrase " root of the 
matter", borrowed, no doubt, from thence, hath long 
been in use among serious people, to distinguish what is 
sterling and substantial in personal religion, from what 
is showy and pretentious. 

Beza^ in his Testament, when our Lord is spoken of 
as the Word, reads Sermo. The Incarnate Son is the 
discourse, of which the " eternal, inmiortal, invisible, 
only wise God," is the text. ^ The preacher's best 
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sermon ', saith Jeremy Taylor, ' is his life.' The 
Christian's deportment is the conjugation of the root of 
the Divine and everlasting Verb within. 

40. This is one of Bigotry's most miserable features ; 
apt to emboiiy itself in answer to the enquiry, ^ Do you 
know such or such a good man ? ' in the saying, * No, 
we do not, — and from aU we have heardy we have no 
wish to know him ' ! 

41. The formula with most persecutors, is, ^ I would 
if I could ', rather than, * I could if I would.' 



X. 

42. The word here is (^^H Hiph.) made timid. It 
means, probably, that cautiousness of giving offence, 
which, as it is one of the best safeguards of morality 
towards men, is one as good, of piety towards God. It 
is well, if we be afraid of doing wrong, even if our fear 
be undefined. 

Cleanthes, the Stoic, being reproved for his timidity, is 
said to have made answer, ^ It is to that quality I am 
indebted for my innocence.' 

43. Nevertheless, there is much Theology which is as 
thoroughly alienated from affection to Nature, as though 
it had been adapted to a world as replete with deformities 
as our's is with beauties. It cannot be a sin to admire 
Nature, because through sin man can no longer admire 
himself. 
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44. The latter portion of this passage seems to ex- 
press a hope all but out of despair, that as God had 
not thought fit to take the Patriarch away before He 
permitted his '* darkness " or calamity to fall upon him, 
and had not concealed that calamity from the eyes of the 
World, He might yet appear to deliver him. 

XI. 

45. There have been many instances of deep thinkers, 
who, though not morose or unsocial, were seldom known 
to indulge in laughter. 

46. A favourite saying with certain Theologians, is, 
that ^ Sin is an infinite evil ': which, but that it is untrue, 
would be an infinite mistake. Sin is a very great evil ; 
the greatest of all evils ; and the source of all : but it is 
not an infinite one. There cannot be two infinites, for 
good or ill, in one Universe. God is infinite, therefore 
sin cannot be. To say that sin is infinite, is to deify it. 
It is said that 'as Christ's is an infinite Atonement, 
therefore sin is an infinite evil/ On the contrary, we 
should say, that as Christ's is an infinite Atonement, 
therefore is it 'a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction ' for that sin, which, however 
great, is short of infinite. 

47. This Word-painting about Cities, by the Patriarch, 
is as vivid now as when he spake. Cities have alwayis 
had the same characteristics. It is surprising, if at early 
morn, one passes through the divisions of a City which 
are known over night to be the haunts of vice and woe, 
to notice how calm and crimeless they seem. 
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48. It is not easy to account for the propensity which 
some persons have, to subtract as much religion from' the 
world as they can. Do such persons never reflect, that 
by casting a doubt upon the piety of their neighbours, 
they cast a greater doubt upon the spiritual operations of 
God? The suspicion of a larger amount of infidelity 
than really exists is itself infidel. 

49. A vain life is never innocent of many sins, of 
which little notice is taken, because they are not flagrant ; 
such as, hardness of heart, want of consideration, con- 
tempt of our fellow creatures, envy, suspicion, and such 
like : — and small faults, like small debts, at length make 
large aggregates. Fenelon observes, that, * Small offences 
become great in our eyes, as the light from God increases 
within us, just as the Sun, when rising, reveals to us the 
magnitude of objects, of which we had only a confused 
idea in the night.' 

XII. 

50. Elihu is said to have been from Buz ; which place, 
the prophet Jeremiah, Ch. xxv. 23, takes notice of, in 
connexion with Tema and Dedan, towns on the borders 
of Idumea ; and is supposed to have taken its name from 
Buz, son of Nahor and Milcah, spoken of in Genesis, 
Ch. xxii. 81 ; whose descendant, some believe Elihu to 
have been. Whether Jeremiah's allusion to the place 
may fix the date of the history of Job, near his time, we 
must leave. 

51. It hath been the habit of some Theologians, to 
exaggerate the representations of human depravity ; inso- 
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much that the confessions of sinfulness in the Services of 
the Church, have appeared to them to be tame, and to 
fall short of the truth. We do not find, however, that so 
far as their own characters are concerned, such persons 
are fontent to be estimated by their representations. 

52. We find at the present day, that when intolerant 
persons have formed an unfavourable opinion of indi- 
viduals beyond their own circle, they are better pleased 
with some imputation which may confirm their opinion, 
than with a fact which should induce them to alter it. 



53. There are few but must have noticed the oracu- 
larness with which those who pride themselves upon 
their religious knowledge, frequently insist upon common 
truths in the presence of their neighbours, which they 
understand as well as, if not better than, their instructors : 
so that with the Patriarch each might make answer, 
" What ye know, the same do I know also : I am not 
inferior unto you." W 



54. Is it not singular, that the disciples of particular 
Theological schools should fancy, at times, that they are 
propounding very original ideas, when they are giving 
utterance to the merest common-places of their party? 
How many a religious book had never left the Press, if 
its writer had but bethought himself, how frequently its 
contents had been put into type before ? 

55. The Kev. G. S. Drew, in the preface to that 
careful work of his, entitled 'Scripture Studies', observes, 

(c) Ch. xiii, 2. 
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* If the pretexts of much of the serious infidelity that is 
around us are truly urged, they are urged by men with 
whom those who have have had any glimpses of the 
heights and depths of Christianity, of its infinite grace^ 
of its affecting disclosures of Heaven's love, of the 
benignity of its universal range through all departments 
of human activity and life, — ^have more sympathy than 
they can have with any professed disciples of the Gospel 
against whose exclusive and malign distortions of it, not 
against itself, much of that infidelity has protested.' 

56. Is it not likely, that in Mr. Pope's Universal 
Prayer, which most of us have perused throughout, 
and often, there is one verse, which we all the longest 
remember, as it is of all the worthiest of remembrance, 
which may have been formed upon the sentiment here 
expressed by Eliphaz ? This ; 

*If I am right, Thy grace impart — 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart, 
To find that hetter way.' 

XIIT. 

67. It may be deemed an oversight, that no portion 
of the Divine Oration was selected for the theme of one 
of the Lectures. This would be a wrong conclusion. 
It is better that the whole should speak for itself. It 
would have been a species of irreverence to have com- 
mented upon any of the Almighty's utterances, as, and 
that not irreverently, upon those of Zophar, Bildad, or 
Eliphaz. It is worthy of remark, however, that the 
Divine Address, is occupied, almost wholly, not with 
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Religion, properly so called, but with Natural Theology, 
or the Heroics of the Universe. 

58. We seldom find, that when persons make those 
confessions of their unworthiness in general society, 
which are intended only for the ear of God, they like to 
be taken at their word : an indication on the whole of 
the unreality of such confessions. Persons who are in 
the habit of complaining of the deceitfulness of their 
hearts, would be not a little astonished, if, on their own 
shewing, their promissory note were to be refused in 
Lombard Street. 

59. It is surprising, what numbers allow their charac- 
ters to fall into moral shape by chance ; or by means of 
the little help which the world affords to its inhabitants, 
to be really moral. * Poeta nascitur non fit ', it is said : 
* Fiunt non nascuntur Christiani ', saith Tertullian, in his 
Apology. 



60. There are many whose notions would seem to be 
the reverse of the latter of these declarations. By their 
tone and manner in speaking of great criminals, they 
indicate that they think criminality to the same extent, 
to be, with themselves, out of the question. Was he not 
Goethe who said, * I have never heard of any crime 
which I might not have committed ' ? Whoever he were, 
he uttered a great truth, which Holy Writ confirms : — 
reminding us of the observation a certain one (^) made, on 
seeing a fellow creature led away to execution, * There I 
go, but for the grace of God,' 

(d) John Bradford, the Puritan. 
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XIV. 

61. * Here it may be questioned, why the Lord com- 
manded Eliphaz and his two friends to offer seven 
bullocks and seven rams. What could the blood of 
seven do, more than the blood of one ? I answer, First, 
this being a great sacrifice, possibly the Lord commanded 
it, thereby to intimate the greatness of their sin. Twa 
things chiefly show the greatness of a sin : — First, the 
greatness of the punishment laid upon the sinner^ 
Secondly, the greatness of the means used for the 
healing of that breach which sin hath made : — I answer, 
secondly. The number seven, being a symbol of perfec- 
tion, figured the perfect sacrifice of Jesus Christ, Who 
" by one offering hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified." ' — Caryl. 

If, as we are told, the three friends " sat down with 
Job upon the ground seven days and seven nights, before 
they spake a word unto him ", W we assume, that the 
controversy between him and them may have lasted other 
seven days, may there not in the *' seven bullocks and 
seven rams," offered in sacrifice, be an allusion to the 
sins and errors of each day. 

If we may assign the Patriarch's lamentation, the 
speech of Eliphaz, and Job's reply, to the first day, — 
the speech of Bildad, and Job's reply, to the second, — 
the speech of Zophar, and Job's reply, to the third, — the 
second speech of Eliphaz, and Job's reply, to the fourth, — 
the not very long second speeches of Bildad and Zophar, 
and Job's replies, to the fifth, — the third speech of 
Eliphaz, and Job's reply, to the sixth, — and the short 
speech of Bildad, with the lengthened reply of Job, to 

(e) Ch. U. 13. 
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the seventh, — one whole week may very naturally have 
been occupied with the pleadings. 

Some Critics have suggested, to redeem the symmetry 
of the Drama, that the language from the eleventh verse 
of the twenty-seventh chapter to the end, should be 
assigned to Zophar, who, otherwise, speaks only twice. 
Others suggest, with more propriety, that in these verses, 
we have a brief summing up of his adversaries' opinions, 
on the part of the Patriarch. 

62. The Book of Job being an unquestionably Can- 
onical one, preachers not unnaturally take texts from any 
and every part of it. There is much difference, however, 
in the relative value of different parts. The Inspiration 
of the Book manifests three degrees : — the lowest in the 
veritable record of what the three friends said, with 
much whereof God was not " well pleased :" — the next, 
in the faithful report of what Job said, of which, on the 
whole, the Almighty approved: — and the highest, in 
what the Almighty Himself said ; from which there was 
no appeal. 

63. When persons return thanks to Almighty God 
for their escape from a violent decease, mindful of their 
failures in the past, and of the increase of their respon- 
sibilities for the future, — they do well : — but when they 
do but thank Him for their own preservation, whether 
from fire, pestilence, shipwreck, a railway collision, or 
aught else, unmindful, that others worthier than them- 
selves, and who, to all appearance, could be worse 
spared, have been cut off, they are guilty of mere 
selfishness. 
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64. A confession like this, is either a truth or an 
exaggeration, according to the circumstances under which 
and the persons by whom it is uttered. Many a Saint 
hath wished he had been a beast, or bird, or creeping 
thing, rather than have offended God. And when under 
a feeling sense of his unworthiness, the sinner confesses 
himself a worm, the confession is a true one. But, when 
men call themselves ^ worms ', from a fashion of saying 
something bad about themselves, which they do not feel, 
it is an exaggeration. That man is a worm, may often- 
times be a truth to the consciousness ; but it cannot be 
a fact independent upon the consciousness. Man is a 
man not a worm: — " made a little lower than the angels", 
at first; fallen below himself now, and destined to "judge 
angels ", (/) by and by. 

65. It is difficult to understand, what satisfaction 
human beings can find in the supposition that their 
heavenly Father cannot love some of His children 
enough without loving others less. " The Lord ", saith 
the Psalmist, " is good to all ; and His tender mercies 
are over all His works." (9) Coleridge may have been 
thinking of this verse, when he made the * Ancient 
Mariner' sing, — 

'He prayeth best who loveth best, 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God Who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.* 

66. And for this reason : — that a spirit of compromise 
and calculation will be introduced into the mind, which 

(/) I Cor. vi. 3. Csi I*s. clxv. 9. 
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will transform the Father and the child, into the task- 
master and the slave. The moment a servant of God 
looks for the reward of his service out of God, he ceases 
to have any service worth rewarding. 

"Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy Name give the praise: for Thy loving mkrcy, 
AND for Thy truth's sake."W 



the end. 



(h) Pi. cxv. 1. 



